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BEHIND us was the Selangor State 
Secretariat, a buff-coloured brick 
edifice with umexpected onion- 
shaped domes and spiral staircases, 
architecturally somewhere between 
Westminster Cathedral and the 
frontispiece of a rather shoddy 
children’s edition of Sindbad the 
the Sailor. In front of us, across the 
road, was the Padang, now occupied 
by a number of bands, the Guard 
of Honour and a crowd of cheerful 
spectators. Behind them squatted 
the Selangor Club, long and low 
and Tropical Tudor, an incongru- 
ous complement to the Secretariat. 
N 


Newsreel cameramen, television men, 
photographers and journalists milled 
about on a large raised crow’s-nest 
by the roadside. We sat under a 
canvas-roofed framework shelter, cool 
in the Malayan early morning, talking 
quietly amidst the glittering uniforms 
and fashionable hats and frocks of 
the not very V.I.P. stand. Medals 
clinked gently, scabbards glistened 
momentarily as they were moved in 
the sun, and a concourse of lounge- 
suited civilians, uniformed soldiers, 
sailors and airmen, Thai generals, 
and a Nepalese dignitary, settled back 
to enjoy the parade that would mark 








Malaya’s day of victory—the end of 
the Emergency. It was the ist of 
August 1960. 

The Guard of Honour of the 
Royal Malay Regiment marched to 
the road in front of the grandstand, 
dressed with a staccato clatter of 
boots on bitumen, and stood at ease, 
disciplined and smart as paint in green 
songkoks, white tunics and trousers, 
and green and brown sarongs. Im- 
portant cars began to arrive, at care- 
fully timed intervals, and we rose 


Batang Padang District, whose 
leading town is Tapah, is in south 
Perak. At the end of 1950 it had a 
large population of Chinese squatters, 
a number of large European-owned 
estates, many rubber small-holdings, 
some scattered Malay kampongs, a 
sprinkling of tin-mines ranging in 
size from large dredges to wooden 
framework palongs, and, in large areas, 
an indistinct form of administration 
in which government’s writ ran 
largely, but by no means entirely, 
by day, and armed Communist 
Terrorists took a sizable measure of 
control by night. Road ambushes 
were frequent, bitter little battles 
were fought all over the district, 
murder was so common as to excite 
little comment, and the consistency 
with which buses were burnt by the 
bandits was a local joke which only 
the bus company owners did not 
share. The two most striking night 
noises were the tock-tock-tock of the 
long-tailed nightjar and the brisk 
clatter of small-arms. 
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for a series of Royal and General 
Salutes—the Chief of the Armed 
Forces Staff; the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence, 
Tun Razak; the Prime Minister, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman; the Sultan 
of Brunei; the Regent of Selangor, 
His Majesty the Yang di-Pertuan 
Agong. And then, timed accurately 
to the second, the leading man of 
the leading element of the parade 
swung into view along Victory 
Avenue. 


¢ 


Well before dawn I was showered, 
breakfasted, and dressed in an old 
shirt, slacks, rubber-soled hockey- 
boots, and a .38 pistol on a webbing 
belt. The dilapidated District Office 
jeep had starting-trouble, and the 
noise evoked some spirited cursing 
from the three police officers with 
whom I shared the bungalow. At 
last the engine fired and I drove up 
the short road to the house of Michael 
Codner, the other Assistant District 
Officer, who was controlling the day’s 
work. He gave me some last-minute 
instructions, we checked our watches, 
and off we went, I ahead clanking 
down the Bidor road in the jeep, 
he more elegantly behind in his Ford 
Prefect. It was a cold morning, with 
patches of mist on the road, the best 
time of the Malayan day. We passed 
through the police check-point at the 
Telok Anson road junction just 
outside Bidor, turned right, and 
stopped a mile farther along, outside 
Bidor station. Minutes later more 
vehicles began to arrive—a truck 
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full of armed policemen, two lorry- 
loads of barbed wire and fencing- 
posts, private cars, Land-Rovers. 
Lamps were lit in the wooden houses 
behind the ragged banana-trees at the 
roadside, and there were muted 
sounds of Chinese apprehension. 
There was a buzz of subdued talk 
among our party and then concise 
orders from Codner. Small parties 
began to slip into the trees and 
undergrowth on either side of the 
road. Then the sun came up, and 
the formation of Batang Padang 
Resettlement Area Number Seven, 
since known as Bidor Station New 
Village, had begun. 

The aim was simple. Squatters, 
living with their families in attap- 
roofed wooden huts in scattered 
groups all over the district, were 
subject to Communist pressures that 
even the bravest man would find hard 
to resist. Concentrated in defended 
villages, the anti-Communist farmers 
had some chance to defy, and the 
pro-Communist had small chance to 
sustain, the enemy. Food supplies 
could be controlled, a rigid curfew 
system would ensure that the police 
and ‘military could safely shoot 
anything moving in cleared areas, 
and ultimately the guerillas would 
be forced to turn from aggression 
to food collection—a situation with 
the dual advantage of lessening 
Terrorist activity and improving 
Security Force chances of bringing 
them to battle. The Briggs Plan, 
named after the then Director of 
Operations, brought about the 
Resettlement of about half a million 
squatters in several hundred villages 


and provided the essential background 
against which the rest of the twelve- 
year war was fought. 

That day at Bidor station was, 
typical of many others in different 
districts in all the States in Malaya. 
Teams of junior civil officers with 
police escorts visited every squatter’s 
house within about a mile radius of 
the selected village site, painted 
coloured symbols on the lintels, and 
issued lot-number cards to the 
occupants. Survey Department 
labourers in the village itself pegged 
out the sites for house lots, shop lots, 
roads, and the School Reserve. A 
gang of Chinese labourers cleared a 
rentis through the thick undergrowth 
while a well-trained team of their 
fellows came behind, planted the 
ten-foot bakau fencing-posts, and 
began to put up the perimeter 
barbed-wire fence, eight feet high 
with the wire woven into nine-inch 
squares. Groups of armed police- 
men stationed themselves, easily 
watchful, at selected points round 
the perimeter. Farther in, in the 
neighbouring rubber and secondary 
jungle, patrols of No. 45 Royal 
Marine Commando moved un- 
obtrusively, giving deep cover and 
ambushing likely tracks. Trucks 
rumbled up with the first dismantled 
houses, and dumped the components 
on the selected lots. The owners, 
with Chinese diligence, were clearing 
and levelling their sites before the 
last plank was off the truck. Some 
were sullen, some apprehensive, some 
grinned non-committally, some even 
seemed relieved. All the children 
were delighted with the upheaval. 





The old school building became a 
temporary communal living-centre, 
and an Assistant Resettlement Officer 
and a Health Assistant supervised the 
allocation of sleeping-space, cooking 
and sanitation. Trees toppled, axes 
thumped into wood, a contractor’s 
party arrived to build the new police 
station, a public Works Department 
roller flattened little piles of laterite 
into a road. All was bustle, effort, 
and controlled confusion. Codner 
and I dealt with scores of adminis- 
trative decisions on the spot, minor 
in themselves, but each one affecting 
the lives of the villagers for years, and 
even generations, to come. There 
were disputes over boundary pegs, 
lots, the supply of new attap for 
roofs. The old and sick were packed 
off to Tapah Hospital. Children 
were lost, found, smacked, and lost 
again. A belt of undergrowth was 
quickly slashed round the perimeter 
to give a clear field of fire for the 
police in case the Terrorists shot up 
the embryo village on the first night 
of its existence and turned the 
confusion into panic. Codner sank 
into some glutinous clay in the tin 
tailings on the north side of the site, 
and got out only by flattening himself 
on his stomach like a star-fish and 
inching his way to safety. It says 
much for the general preoccupied 
concentration of everybody in the 
village, government and squatter, 
that the transformation of the lean 
neat dark figure in the white shorts 
to a yellowed scarecrow excited no 
comment whatsoever. 

We worked late that night, and the 
next, and for most other nights for 
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the following year. With surprising 
speed Bidor station grew into a 
recognisable village, with houses in 
rows, laterite roads, drains, shops, a 
school, fruit-trees, shade-trees, and 
vegetable plots. It was ugly, utili- 
tarian, and raw. It had twin, high 
wire fences, guarded by concrete 
defence Rubus set in the inner wire, 
with clear fields of fire all round. 
Some—perhaps a majority—of its 
inhabitants continued to support the 
Communists. But it was a village, 
it slowly settled down, and a whole 
generation was born there. 

Codner went on to resettle Bidor 
town, and I, Chenderiang. Slowly 
we picked up all the squatters in 
the district, and as our technique 
improved with experience, so the 
establishment of new communities 
went more smoothly. In July 1951 
Codner was transferred to Tanjong 
Malim. By January 1952 all resettle- 
ment in Tapah sub-district was 
complete. In March 1952 I went to 
Michael Codner’s funeral in Kuala 
Lumpur. He, with Walter Fourniss, 
the P.W.D. engineer, and twelve 
policemen, was killed in an ambush 
outside Tanjong Malim while going 
to investigate a break in the pipeline 
that provided water for the people of 
the town. Codner had developed 
a loathing of barbed wire as a 
consequence of two years behind it 
as a prisoner-of-war in Germany and 
Poland. He had got under it then in 
the ‘ Wooden Horse’ escape, which 
he both conceived and led. It was 
a minor Malayan irony that he should 
have had to put more people behind 
barbed wire in the course of 
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Resettlement than almost any other 
man in Perak. 


Dicks was a cheerful planter in his 
fifties. He had served in the Royal 
Flying Corps in the First World War 
and had been a prisoner of the 
Japanese in the Second. He managed 
Bidor Estate and he was much 
disturbed by Terrorists. Among other 
things they slashed the tapping- 
panels on his rubber-trees. He gave 
this problem a great amount of 
thought, and one evening he appeared 
in the bachelors’ bungalow in Tapah 
and announced his solution to the 
Officer-in-Charge of the Police 
District. 

“ Ladder-tapping,” he said. 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ All my tappers are issued with 
ladders. The tapping-panels are put 
eight feet up the trunks of the trees. 
The bandits slash in a hurry at night, 
and can’t reach the panels. Then 
my tappers can tap each day from the 
ladders.” 

“ Jolly good,” said the O.C.P.D., 
“ what'll you have ? ” 

“ Whisky and soda.” 

About a month later there was one 
of the many customary midnight 
telephone calls. I listened, half 
awake, to the O.C.P.D.’s monosyl- 
labic comments, and then heard a 
chuckle. Next he called Bidor Estate. 

“Dicky?” I heard him say; 
“ Derek here. You know that new 
ladder-tapping scheme of yours? 
Well, the bandits have got a new 
scheme now. It’s called ladder- 
slashing.” 

Dicky Dicks, a visiting director 


from his firm in London, and 
thirteen policemen were killed in 
an ambush on a remote field of 
his estate in November 1951. The | 
police lieutenants, who loved him, 
provided the pall-bearers at his 
funeral at Batu Gajah cemetery. Two 
days later we were all back at the 
cemetery again. This time we were 
burying Police Lieutenant Goode, 
one of Dicks’s pall-bearers, killed in 
a road ambush outside Chenderiang. 

Late one night the O.C.P.D. and 
I were driving from Tapah towards 
Bidor when we saw the yellow-and- 
red glare of a big fire to the east of 
the road. Some abandoned estate 
buildings were in flames. We ran 
towards them with our pistols drawn, 
and I knocked into a Chinese whom 
I recognised as the leader of the 
Resettlement fencing-gang. He was 
very frightened. His gang was living 
in the buildings preparatory to putting 
up a fence for a New Village on the 
following day. The bandits had set 
fire to the Kongsi house whilst he 
and his friends had been lucky 
enough to escape and hide. The 
bandits had left ten minutes before. 
I was about to tell all this to the 
O.C.P.D. when I realised that he 
was not in sight. 

Then I heard some frenzied 
cursing from almost under my feet. 
The O.C.P.D. had fallen into a 
twelve-feet-deep eroded drain and was 
stuck. He was extremely irritable. A 
police party under a Malay inspec- 
tor arrived, followed by the town 
fire-engine. I brought the inspector 
to the edge of the ditch and showed 
him, by torchlight, his superior, 
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mouthing in the black cavern below. 
The inspector saluted politely and 
said, “‘ Are you all right, sir ?” 

The O.C.P.D. explained that he 
was not. 

* T’ll put out the fire first, sir.” 

The O.C.P.D. clearly thought little 
of this suggestion. He said so. 

The fire-engine was backed to the 
ditch and elaborate attempts were 
made to lower the ladder. The 
ladder was designed to be raised, not 
lowered, and nothing significant 
happened. The O.C.P.D. criticised 
all this activity bitterly. 

The inspector asked him again 
if he was all right. He told the 
inspector to shut up. 

After a quarter of an hour’s hard 
work, hampered only by my hilarity 
and the O.C.P.D.’s obduracy, he was 
dragged out on the end of a rope, 
still complaining strenuously about 
all the arrangements made for his 
comfort. The buildings were by now 
in ashes. We returned to Tapah for 
a drink after getting the wiring-gang 
accommodated safely. The inspector 
was killed in an ambush in the 
Cameron Highlands a year later. 


The Chenderiang Home Guard 
special squad, volunteers all, did 
a hot day’s patrolling in the lalang 
and jungle of the Kampar Lozenge, 
followed by a wet night’s fruitless 
multiple ambush on track junctions 
in the hills above Chenderiang. We 
came out at dawn, wet, cold, hungry 
and tired. ‘“ Smarten them up a 


bit,” I said to the Home Guard 
inspector, a powerfully-built ex- 
Malay-Regiment sergeant. He fell 


them in in threes and we marched 
briskly to the main street of Chen- 
deriang, where we halted outside 
the Home Guard Headquarters. A 
crowd collected. The Home Guard 
inspector, keen to impress the public, 
gave a résumé of the drill for clearing 
weapons and then barked his orders. 

“* Ease springs ! ” came eventually. 

There was a deafening bang as a 
Home Guard put a shot through a 
shop-house roof. The crowd had 
entirely disappeared before ‘ Order 
Arms’ was given. 


“He,” said the Assistant 
Resettlement Officer, interpreting 
for the headman of Kampong 
Coldstream New Village, “ wants 
you to come to a party in the village 
community centre on Thursday week 
at six-thirty P.M.” 

This was difficult. It was essential 
to win the friendship of the villagers. 
On the other hand, common sense 
ruled that not only did the traveller 
never forecast his movements, he 
foreswore routine and made all his 
journeys as unpredictable as possible. 
A previous occupant of the bachelors’ 
mess had died through breaking 
this rule. “ Thank him very much,” 
I said, “ but tell him that I think I 
have another engagement. I'll let 
him know.” The headman coughed 
delicately, and spoke further in 
Chinese. He seemed shy. 

“ He says,” said the A.R.O., “ that 
it is difficult for him to explain, but 
that if you feel that the road is—er— 
dangerous, he can assure you that 
—er—it won’t be.” I went to the 
dinner, after arranging for a search- 
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party to come out if I was not home 
by nine o’clock. I was home by a 
quarter to, full of Chinese food, rice 
wine, and the memory of good cheery 
peasant company who accepted, in 
the curious convention of the times, 
that it was necessary to be accommo- 
dating to both sides in the struggle 
and that they knew that I knew that 
they were. 

Four years later, when passing 
through Perak on other duties, I 
called in at Kampong Coldstream to 
see my three leading hosts of the 
dinner. They were all in the Telok 
Anson police lock-up, charged with 
assisting the Terrorists. 


A Malay kampong near the railway 
line had for some time been suspected 
of supplying food to the Terrorists. 
This was unusual Malay behaviour, 
and a cause of concern. Then one 
day a frightened Malay gave in- 
formation that a Communist food- 
lift party was coming to the kampong. 
The police, in ambush, saw three, 
and killed two. One escaped. The 
next morning I was sent over with 
twenty shot-guns, ammunition, and 
a police escort, charged with raising 
and training a Home Guard capable 
of resisting any attempts at Terrorist 
reprisals. 

The kampong was in a state of 
considerable excitement. The Ter- 
rorist who had escaped the police 
ambush was at large somewhere 
among the trees and paddy that 
surrounded the kampong, and had 
last been seen an hour previously 
in a particularly loathsome-looking 
patch of swamp. We organised the 


police escort into a line of beaters, 
and while the swamp was covered by 
a bren-gun to one flank, the inspector 
and I stood on a raised tussock and 
directed the search. After three 
sweeps with no result, we decided 
that the bird had flown. We told the 
line of beaters to sweep once more 
back to us for luck, after which we 
would shoot up the swamp for the 
benefit of the kampong’s morale. 
This move was, in fact, being arranged 
when one of the beaters, a specjal 
constable, who was about two yards 
in front of me on my tussock, gave an 
agitated leap into the air and let out 


_ a bellow. He had trodden on the 


fugitive, who for practical purposes 
was hiding under my feet. It was a 
young girl, good-looking and self- 
composed, who said that she had 
been out camping with her boy-friend 
and had got lost. At Ayer Kuning 
police station she was identified as a 
Branch Committee member with an 
unpleasant record of murder and 
atrocity behind her. She was tried 
in Ipoh. The leading witness was 
to have been the sergeant who had 
sprung the original ambush, the only 
man who could give evidence on the 
capital charge of carrying arms—she 
had successfully hidden her weapon 
before we caught her. On the way to 
Ipoh the sergeant’s Land-Rover was 
attacked outside Kampar and he and 
a constable were killed. The girl’s 
charge had to be modified to one of 
consorting, and she got three years. 


“What time did it happen?” 
asked the District Officer, tensely. 
We were talking to a police sergeant 
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beside the remains of a bus, still 
blazing merrily by the roadside. 
The frightened passengers had just 
been sent on to Tapah under escort. 

“ Six-fifteen,” said the sergeant. 

“What time did we pass on the 
way out ?” said the D.O. to me. 

** Must have been about six-ten.” 

“Then we must have driven 
straight through the ambush. They 
let us through.” 

** Looks like it.” 

We drove home in silence. The 
D.O. was a slight, sandy, intense man, 


The drum-major of the band of 
the First Battalion, the Royal Malay 
Regiment, led the parade, swagger- 
ing magnificently, and handling his 
burnished staff as if it were a 
part of him. A number of bands 
were spread at intervals among the 
marchers and played along the route, 
but all fell silent at the saluting-base, 
where their regimental marches 
were taken up rousingly by three 
bands—those of the Federation 
Reconnaissance Corps, the 13/18th 
Royal Hussars, and the Brigade of 
Gurkhas—halted on the Selangor 
Padang. They had a_ diverse 
repertoire to get through. The 
Malayan Government, three years 
independent, proud to be the first 
nation in the world to have decisively 
beaten armed Communism in the 
field, had paid generous and mov- 
ing tribute to the Commonwealth 
countries who had contributed to 
victory. Detachments from _ the 
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fairly new to the district, fanatical 
about his job. He seemed to be lost 
in anguished brooding. I began to 
wonder, with some complacency, if 
he were finding his new district too 
hot for him. He soon put me right 
on that point. 

“ Look,” he suddenly burst out, 
fiercely angry. “‘ They know my car. 
They know me. They know you. 
And they let us through their ambush. 
We're not doing our job properly. 
If we were any good at all, they'd 
have SHOT US DEAD.” 


seven battalions of the Royal Malay 
Regiment led the parade, and were 
followed by representatives of other 
Federation units and Services—the 
Air Force; the Navy; the Royal 
Federation of Malaya Police, who 
had carried the weight of the enemy 
in the early days and had suffered 
heavy casualties; the Senoi Pra’ak 
(aborigines), now resplendent in red 
berets and jungle green, swinging 
along with the best. 

But when the Malayan contingents 
were past, along came the Common- 
wealth detachments, representing 
every Commonwealth country and 
Service that had fought during the 
Emergency. British, Australian, 
New Zealand, Fijian, Kenyan, 
Rhodesian ; the four regiments of 
Gurkhas, with more Emergency 
service than anybody, spanking along 
at one hundred and forty paces to 
the minute. Then the Fly-past: 
Sycamores,  Austers, Pioneers, 
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Chipmunks, Jets, flown by pilots 
of the Royal Malayan Air Force, 
the R.A.F., and Royal Navy, the 
Army Air Corps, the R.A.A.F. and 
the R.N.Z.A.F. Finally the Drive- 
past: guns, armoured-cars, Engineer 
vehicles, motor-cycles, ambulances 
and among them, on a float, a 
proudly battered planter’s armoured 
estate car, with its improvised steel 
visor and bullet-proof windows, 
rusting gently in the sun, symbol of 
a hectic way of life now over. 

The celebrations lasted for several 


N2 


days. There was a tattoo, magnifi- 
cently organised, and there were 
receptions and parties. Few people 
spoke much about the Emergency 
itself. We were all too busy enjoy- 
ing ourselves, and being impressed 
by the brilliant pageantry of the 
ceremonies. But I think that when 
they got home, a number of people 
began, like me, to think of what have 
already become the ‘old days’; 
possibly to think that they weren’t so 
bad after all; almost certainly not to 
wish that they would come back again. 
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A TIME TO HAVE DONE 


BY GORDON MEYER 


* pn épav, won Se yapew, wpn Se merravobar’ 


SHE knew that really she ought to 
have put on stockings and a smart 
pair of shoes. As girls, even about 
the house, they had always had to 
be properly dressed for their father, 
who had said—how many times >— 
‘No daughter of mine is going to 
be seen in this house dressed como 
una negra cualquiera.’ 

But that was twenty years ago and 
more; also it was now mid-December, 
and the heat so overpowering that 
but for this visit she would not even 
have left the hotel, let alone the 
capital, where her husband awaited 
the outcome. His offer to accompany 
her to her father’s guinta, or at least 
to drive her to the gate, she had 
declined, believing that to see one’s 
father after refusing for twenty years 
to have anything to do with him 
comes to be something peculiarly 
personal. 

At the fifty-sixth-kilometre post 
the ancient bus stopped, and she 
got out. 

Before her lay the wide savanna 
shimmering in the noon heat, its 
horizon trembling ten perhaps twenty 
kilometres away—she could not tell. 
Here and there, among widely 
separated groves of eucalyptus, 
casuarina and willow, gleamed the 
white walls of one-storeyed colonial- 
style houses. Nowhere any sign of 





movement. The plain lay silent, a 
tideless sea of grass. 

She inhaled the perfume from a 
clump of eucalyptus growing at the 
roadside, watching for a moment the 
bus rolled up in its dust cloud, then 
turned into the earth road that ran 
for some five kilometres to the guinta, 

To support the growing heat she 
walked slowly, observing how in the 
wide potreros the cattle had lain down, 
and the birds were silent. The mud 
nests of the horneros, crowning every 
third or fourth post of the wired 
pasture-grounds, looked, she thought, 
to be the identical ones of her 
eighteenth year, the year in which 
she had last seen her father. And 
she remembered, as she had so often 
remembered, the time—some two 
months after she had left him— 
that they had sighted one another 
in the capital. He had called out: 
‘Amelia! Amelia!’ It had torn 
her, but she had turned away, saying 
to herself that if she went back to 
him, it would only be to endure the 
same again, to become once more the 
carrier of those messages from him 
to her mother. Again had sounded 
his voice, the next time closer behind 
her: ‘Amelia! Amelia, mi hija!’ 
On hearing that, she had hated him, 
because he was, as he must have 
known, making her heart break 
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inside her. Feeling about to suffocate 
and frantic lest he should pursue her, 
she had stepped off the pavement and 
crossed the street, not even looking 
where she was going. But she had 
heard nothing more—not in twenty 
years, which she had added one by 
one to his age. Knowing him to be 
now seventy-six, she prepared herself 
for a shock. 

It took her about an hour to arrive 
at the gate of the guinta, which, still 
flanked by its two mimosa-trees, 
appeared just the same. But the 
casuarinas lining the grassy path to 
the house were much taller—strange 
trees. 

So much she had noticed, when 
she became aware of the stooping 
figure of an old woman in a wide 
straw sombrero staring at her. Then, 
uttering a cry, the figure ran towards 
her, resolved itself into Maria, her 
father’s housekeeper, her old nannie. 

‘Dios mio! The nifita Amelia. 
God be praised! I knew that you 
would come back one day.’ 

Violently the two women embraced, 
kissed each other, the younger 
thinking: How terribly old you are! 
the older thinking nothing. 

At last they separated, and the old 
woman’s face split into a spider-web 
of wrinkles, as she said : 

‘Ah, so many times I have said 
to Don Rafael, your father, that you 
would return.’ 

Tears appeared in her eyes. Amelia 
broke away, her heart pounding, and 
said : 

‘Tell me, Maria: is he inside?’ 

* Si, querida, he’s inside. I’ve just 
served him his coffee. Go to him.’ 


Watched by the old woman, 
Amelia walked up the long path 
shadowed by the dark casuarinas. 
Slowly the other followed. Amelia 
reached the threshold of the one- 
storey house, and as she entered, 
found it cool, dark and silent. Then 
the aroma of cigar-smoke struck her 
senses, followed by the chink of a 
cup set down on its saucer, a sound 
full of a significance she could not 
interpret-—a sound made by her 
father. 

Then she heard his voice. 

* Maria!’ 

Stepping quickly into the dining- 
room, her heart beating fast, she said 
quietly : 

‘No. It’s me, papa. Amelia, your 
daughter.’ 

There was complete silence in the 
dim room, in which the shutters were 
almost closed against the heat and 
glare. For an instant longer than 
necessary the old man—wearing, she 
noticed, the same black velvet jacket 
and old-fashioned cravat—remained 
with head directed at his coffee-cup. 
Then slowly he sat erect and regarded 
his visitor. 

She was horrified at his age, and 
thought, ‘I’ve left a father, and 
returned to a grandfather.’ 

Quietly, unconcernedly the old man 
said : 

‘I wouldn’t have known you.’ 

He said it as though answering a 
question in some parlour game: 
Would you have known your daughter 
or not? Dispassionately. 

She crushed her desire to go to 
him, and he made no movement 
towards her. For an imstant she 
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recorded his hair and moustaches— 
both brilliant white—and the deeply 
lined face; then to her horror the 
old man looked away and poured 
himself another cup of coffee. 

She had resolved to endure every- 
thing, but at this display of pride, 
she felt that inside she was being 
pulled apart. For a moment she 
dwelt on the temptation to return to 
Rogelio in the capital. 

She forced a smile. 

‘Well, papa! Aren’t you going to 
invite me to sit down ?’ 

But ignoring her, he shouted again : 

* Maria!’ 

‘Ya voy! Don Rafael,’ said the 
housekeeper, entering the room. 
Comprehending the situation in a 
glance, she opened her mouth to say 
something, when the old man said : 

* Take this coffee out, Maria, and 
heat it up.’ 

She took up the metal coffee-pot, 
and was about to ask whether she 
should not bring another cup, but 
another look at her master decided 
her on silence. Her face a mask, she 
disappeared into the kitchen. 

The father ran his eye up and 
down the figure of his daughter, who 
had remained in front of him without 
moving. 

His moustaches drooping in a 
gesture of distaste, he said again : 

* No, I wouldn’t have known you.’ 

Assuming gaiety, she said : 

‘Well, papa, you know who it is 
now.’ 

The old man blew out a heavy 
cloud of cigar smoke, and turned his 
attention to his daughter’s legs. 

‘No stockings. And those shoes. 


What are they supposed to be— 
shoes or slippers? To me they look 
more like slippers.’ 

* They’re shoes, papa.’ 

‘No daughter of mine ever walked 
about like that—como una negra 
cualquiera.’ 

“I dress to please myself and my 
husband, papa.’ 

Ironically he said : 

‘Your husband! Oh, yes, of 
course, you married again.’ 

“Yes, papa, I married again.’ 

*‘M’mmmmun, I heard about it.’ 

He drew on his cigar, and through 
the smoke said deridingly : 

‘And do they receive you, the 
people there ?” 

“Yes. ... Most of them.’ 

‘But there are some who don’t. 
Is that it ?’ 

* Yes,’ she said slowly, ‘ there are 
some who don’t.’ 

‘And they are in his family, 
mmm? Sit down, girl, sit down. 
You may as well sit, now that you’re 
here.’ 

Choking down her feelings, she 
took mechanically a chair at the side 
of the table, so that she was on his 
right. 

‘So his family don’t receive you 
then ?’ he pursued her. 

‘No, papa. They don’t receive 
me.’ 

‘ He’s from the society, isn’t he ?’ 

“Yes, papa, a very old family ; 
they——’ 

‘I don’t know why you keep calling 
me papa, girl.’ 

Steeling herself, she said : 

“I call you papa, because you are 
my father.’ 
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‘No!’ 

His negative, expelled with sudden 
force, vibrated in the room, causing 
her to catch her breath. 

‘ What do you mean by that ?’ 

‘I mean what I say, girl, Do I 
not speak clearly ?’ 

She remained silent, waiting. 

‘Since for me you are no longer 
my daughter, therefore logically I am 
no longer your father.’ 

She was gripped by a desire to get 
up, to run back along the earth road 
to the highway, to await a bus, a car, 
anything to take her back to Rogelio, 
to leave the capital and return to their 
home in his country across the wide 
river. 

Fighting the impulse, she said : 

‘ Not even God can alter that, papa.’ 

Coldly the old man said : 

‘Don’t talk to me about God. I 
know what I know, child.’ 

Maria entered with the coffee, and 
carefully he poured himself another 
cup. He had, she saw, lost none of 
his fastidiousness. 

* Maria,’ he said ; ‘ this is Amelia. 
You remember Amelia—the youngest 
one, if I remember rightly.’ 

The old woman’s face broke, and 
like a row of kernels on a ripe maize 
cob her yellow artificial teeth appeared. 
Lisping in her Galician Spanish, she 
said : 

‘But, Don Rafael! Of course, I 
remember the nifiita Amelia. How 
could I forget her whom I have 
washed and dried on my knees ?” 

‘Well, take a good look at her 
again, Gallega. A good look. Now 
she’s a married woman—married for 
the second time, that is.’ 


‘Yes, Don Rafael. I know that 
the nivia married again.’ 

Uncertain of the outcome of the 
meeting between father and daughter, 
she stood there, clasping and un- 
clasping her hands, and the bright 
glass beads of her eyes rolled in her 
brown grained face, as she glanced 
from father to daughter, from 
daughter to father. 

The old man puffed his cigar, 
unruffied. 

‘It’s very hot outside today, isn’t 
it?’ 

* Si, Don Rafael. Un dia bravo!’ 

* Well, I'll take my siesta inside.’ 

‘Very good, I will arrange the bed 
for you, then.’ 

* Yes, arrange the bed.’ 

As he said these words, a faint 
ironical smile shimmered on his lips 
for an instant, then he turned to the 
woman whom his wife had brought 
into the light in the bedroom to which 
he would presently retire. 

‘You had better realise one thing, 
girl, now that you’ve come here.’ 

* What is that, papa ?’ 

‘I have absolutely no feeling at all 
for you.’ 

She sat still, saying nothing, and 
he began to tap the fingers of his 
left hand softly on the table. 

“In these last twenty years I have 
grown a heart of stone.’ 

“I cannot believe that, papa.’ 

‘What you can or cannot believe 
does not interest me. I am telling 
you that that is how I am. My 
feelings have grown that way; they 
have had plenty of time to grow like 
this.’ 

‘It’s never late, when the saying 
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is good, papa,’ she said, quoting the 
country proverb. 

‘Don’t speak proverbs to me, and 
don’t speak about God! I know 
what I know.’ 

‘ But none of us knows everything 
there is to be known about ourselves.’ 

Her father now tapped his jacket 
over his breast, speaking quietly and 
deliberately. 

‘I am merely telling you, you 
understand, because I don’t want you 
to deceive yourself. That is all.’ 

Desperately she said : 

‘I will never believe it.’ 

‘In here you will find nothing, my 
girl. Nothing. Do not expect that 
you will find a heart. Here there is 
only stone.’ 

Unable to speak, she shook her 
head. 

‘Stone, I tell you. Cold hard 
stone that has taken twenty years to 
form.’ 

Her mouth had become drier than 
she knew the heat of the day 
warranted. Thickly she said: 

‘ Aren’t you even going to offer 
me a glass of water, papa?’ 

He turned to the old Galician, 
who had remained in the room, 
hanging on to every word that had 
passed. 

‘ Gallega, go and fetch her a glass 
of water.’ 

When she had gone, he turned 
again to his daughter, his voice still 
low, calm, controlled. She began to 
hate his control. 

* You must understand that I have 
no longer any feeling for any of you.’ 

He paused a moment, but when he 
resumed, his voice had quickened a 


little, and throbbed softly on the 
still air. 

‘Twenty years I’ve lived here— 
alone, do you understand? Twenty 
long years. What do you imagine 
Ive been thinking about all that 
time? Do you think I’ve thought 
about nothing in those twenty years 
—that I’ve lived here like a plant ? 
Eh?’ 

‘ Of course not, papa——’ 

‘I tell you that in those years I 
have lived many lives and I have 
died many deaths, and that is why 
for me you are dead, as I am dead 


for you.’ ‘ 
She recoiled. 
‘No, papa! You were never 


that!’ 

‘ For many of those years I did not 
have enough even to live on. I lacked 
food; I had no animals; I became 
ill. Then I wished to commit 
suicide. I am not a man for poverty. 
And I would have committed 
suicide but for Maria. She stayed 
with me, and she saved me. But 
there was something else, too. And 
do you know what that was ?’ 

He had leaned forward across the 
table, looking his daughter full in the 
face for the first time. She did not 
know what answer to make. 

‘That something else was my 
spirit, girl! My spirit. That and my 
books. When I was hungry, I read. 
I read, and I read, and I read. I 
nourished myself on my books ; they 
took the place of my food. Yes, and 
when I had read, I thought.’ 

There followed a profound silence, 
in which the old man’s words, 
rebounding from the walls, numbed 
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her ; but at length, as if being roused 
from hypnosis, she said : 

‘ What did you think ?” 

‘What did I think? Ha! Till 
not tell you what I thought. That I 
keep to myself. But I will tell you 
this : that in here ’"—again he tapped 
his breast—‘ there is no longer any 
feeling whatsoever.’ 

A voice from the doorway said : 

‘ The water for the nifia |” 

And they saw that Maria had re- 
entered the room. 

‘I thought everything out of me.’ 
said the old man with finality. 

From the small silver tray held out 
to her Amelia took the glass of water, 
draining it at one draught. Imme- 
diately afterwards she felt the taste: 
sweet, heavy, redolent with the scents 
of the grasses of the wide savanna 
and the cool sandy earth hidden 
away from the sun. Into her with 
the water rushed a thousand child- 
hood memories, engulfing her with 
unexpected pain. But she sat there 
in silence, dominated by the splendour 
of the old man in his loneliness. 

Yet he, it seemed, had nothing 
further to say. 

Noticing that his cigar was 
extinguished, she opened her hand- 
bag, took out her lighter, broke 
it into flame, and held it out to 
him. 

Immediately his eyes glowed. 

‘I know! I know that you smoke. 
I suppose that you even go in the 
street smoking, like all the modern 
women.” 

* If I wanted to smoke in the street, 
I would do so, but I prefer to enjoy 
my cigarette.’ 


Ignoring her lighter, he reached 
inside his jacket pocket, and said : 

‘I know I can’t stop you now, but 
I don’t want to stop you. You can 
do as you please, exactly as you 
please. I no longer have any interest 
in what my children do.’ 

She still had the lighter extended 
to him, its flame burning thickly on 
the still dark air, but with his cigar 
he waved it away, as he drew from 
his pocket a little box of matches 
housed in a silver filigree container— 
the same one he had always used, 
she noticed. In silence he relit his 
cigar, and she returned the lighter 
to her bag. Maria, who had watched 
this, began to clear away the remains 
of the meal, an expression of 
expectancy on her face. 

The day was now entering its hour 
of greatest heat. Amelia, feeling 
suddenly listless, broken, as if she had 
been brutally handled, wanted again 
to leave, but was unable to move. 
Something in the old man held her, 
and suddenly she experienced a 
powerful desire to throw herself into 
his arms, to cry her way back to 
normality, to reawaken in him the 
love which she felt must be the same 
as that which she had never entirely 
lost for him. She fought against it, 
struggling with the running of her 
own blood. 

His cigar now going to his satis- 
faction, her father spoke again, and 
she perceived that he was being 
overtaken by a slight, but indefinable 


‘Well, girl” he said, ‘smoke if 
you want to smoke.’ 
As if it were a command, she re- 





opened her handbag, taking out a 
packet of cigarettes. 
At once he said : 


‘Here. Show me. What are 
those ?’ 

‘ Nacionales, papa. But they’re 
good.” 


He held out his hand—a command 
—and she gave him the packet, which 
he examined. 

‘ Porqueria !” he said contemptu- 
ously. ‘At least, if you are going 
to smoke, smoke something worth 
smoking.’ 

Tossing the packet on the table, 
he shouted : 

‘ Maria !” 

From the kitchen came her answer. 

‘My imported tobacco—the big 
jar . . . and the little machine.’ 

* At once, Don Rafael.’ 

The old woman went to a cupboard 
behind her master, then placed on 
the table a big china bowl, and undid 
the screw-top lid. Into the tobacco 
the father plunged his long nervous 
fingers, and his daughter, watching 
him insert the fine cigarette-paper 
into the little roller, saw that he 
was quivering. 

Finishing the operation, he said : 

‘ Here you are. Smoke this. This 
is real tobacco.’ 

The cigarette emerging from the 
roller was seen to be a shapeless thing 
no fastidious person would have 
thought of lighting. They both knew 
this, but she took it dutifully. At that 
moment their fingers touched, and 
immediately she felt rather than 
thought: his flesh, his flesh which 
is also mine.’ 
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The cigarette, shaped like a badly 
stuffed miniature liver sausage, looked 
so ridiculous that she thought. ‘ If 
only we could laugh together about 
this !’ 

But his face was impassive. 

Again she groped in ner handbag 
for the lighter, but to hear him say : 

‘No, child. Not with that thing. 
Don’t you know that petrol spoils 
the flavour of good tobacco? How 
is it that you think you know how 
to smoke, when you don’t even know 
how to light your cigarette ?” 

Again from his pocket he took the 
silver match-holder, pushed it towards 
her. 

* Here. 
girl.’ 

Trying to conceal her shaking 
fingers, she lit the cigarette and drew 
on it heavily, nervously. There being 
little tobacco at the end, the glow 
rushed a quarter of the way along 
the cigarette. She looked at it, 
thinking, ‘If only you would bend, 
old man. Just a little, for God’s 
sake; just to show something— 
something I could take away from 
here with me.’ 

She was aware of having failed. 
She had prepared herself for a 
struggle, but he had dominated her 
utterly, as he had always dominated 
all of them. He was proud, indomi- 
table, and so shockingly old; yet 
his age, which she had thought 
might soften him, had hardened him, 
refined him, delineating in him a 
nobility she had never seen, notwith- 
standing that his features had always 
been striking. 


Use a proper match, 
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Now into his look entered another 
quality : curious, ironical, as though 
something at his deepest depths had 
suddenly moved, and then was still 
again. 

‘ Have you eaten ? ” he said. 

‘No. I don’t want to eat.’ 

‘What do you mean, you don’t 
want to eat? One has to eat.’ 

* But I’m not hungry.’ 

‘Don’t invent such stupidities. 
One must eat, if one wishes to live, 
and presumably you wish to live. 
How did you get here from the 
highway ?’ 

‘I walked.’ 

* So you walked, did you ?’ 

“Yes? 

‘From kilometre fifty-six to the 
quinta it’s a full league.’ 

‘ I know that.’ 

‘You must be hungry after a walk 
like that.’ 

‘I don’t want anything, thank you. 
The water was enough for me.’ 

* Maria ! ’ he shouted. 

* Si, Don Rafael.’ 

‘Bring food and wine; heat up 
the rest of the puchero.’ 

‘ Immediately, Don Rafael.’ 

As the housekeeper turned back to 
the kitchen, a thought seemed to 
strike the old man, who called after 
her : 

‘Tell me something, Maria: 
how do you find her? Completely 
changed ?’ 

Relieved at last, the old woman 
turned. 

* How do I find her, Don Rafael ? 
I find the nifia just the same. For 
me she hasn’t changed since she was 
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a child, since I looked after her. Not 
in the smallest way. For me it is 
just as if she had never gone from 
here, just as if——’ 

‘ Allright, all right, woman. That’s 
enough. Go and get her some food, 
then.’ 

Amelia, feeling that the food would 
stick in her throat, said : 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Maria, 
I’ve no hunger——’ 

At once her father interrupted. 

* Maria will do what I tell her, and 
you, if you know what is good for 
you, wiil eat something.’ 

She resigned, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to surrender to him. 

* As you like, papa.’ 

When they were alone again, he 
gave her a long look, marking every 
detail, her light wide-skirted summer 
frock, the fact that she had no gloves. 

Disparagingly he said : 

* You’re poor, my girl. I find you 
poor.’ 

‘On the contrary, papa, we have 
all we want.’ 

His mouth went down in a chevron 
of disapproval. 

‘Then it doesn’t seem that you 
can want very much, girl. Your 
husband—what does he do ?” 

‘He doesn’t have to work. He 
has money of his own.’ 

‘I didn’t ask you whether he had 
money of his own. I said, “ What 
does he do?” ’ 

‘He occupies himself with the 
work of the nature society to which 
he belongs. That and his books.’ 

‘Oh, so he belongs to a nature 
society, does he ?” 
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‘Yes. He’s the secretary. He 
travels all over the Republic for 
the society, collecting information, 
writing reports. I would like you to 
receive him. He’s in the capital.’ 

‘Receive him? What do I want 
to receive him for? Besides, if he’s 
anything like the other one——’ 

‘No, papa, he’s not. He’s very 
different.’ 

‘Well, it doesn’t matter to me 
what he is. I’m an old man now, 
and I don’t receive anybody. I have 
my books, my land, my animals, and 
I’m waiting for my time. There’s a 
time to have done with all these other 
things.’ 

His eye, as he said this, went 
through the half-open shutter to the 
grassy horizon, and a sudden panic 
seized his daughter. 

‘Don’t say that, papa!” 

He looked at her sardonically. 

‘What do you mean, child? 
What do you know of such things ? 
I am an old man, I tell you—seventy- 
six years. Do you think I don’t 
know myself? Or did you think 
that when you went away from here 
I stopped growing ? Is that what you 
thought ?’ 

‘No, papa, of course I didn’t.’ 

* But I will tell you one thing. A 
part of me that should have grown 
with the rest of me stopped growing 
long ago, and slowly hardened. That 
is why I don’t need anybody now.’ 

He turned his head away, and 
the feeling of constriction in her 
increased. 

‘But don’t think,’ he continued, 
watching the housekeeper enter with 
the food, ‘ that I haven’t been with- 
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out friends or without company. 
When I had money, I had no lack of 
visitors to the gquinta. The most 
beautiful women of the capital were 
always to be seen out here.’ 

He turned in the direction of the 
old woman, and concluded with a 
sudden flash : 

* Isn’t that so, Gallega ?’ 

‘Ay! Truly, Don Rafael,’ she 
said most reverently, arranging the 
things in front of the daughter. 
‘The most elegant and beautiful 
women ; and some of them ’—turn- 
ing to Amelia—‘ were made for your 
father. Enloquecidas !” ¢ 

The old man, who had meanwhile 
entered a reverie, suddenly stiffened 
at that with a pride older than 
himself. 

‘Yes, that’s true. But one thing 
I never did: I never gave to one of 
them my name. That I have always 
kept intact. Intact!’ 

He sat up a little more erect in his 
chair after saying this. 

Maria now placed the bowl of 
steaming chicken, potatoes, carrots, 
onions and acelga before Amelia, who, 
seeing the heavy food, recoiled. 

* Serve her a glass of wine, Maria!’ 
said her father. ‘Goon; eat, child,’ 
he commanded. 

Slowly she began to eat, almost 
choking over the food and her 
thoughts. She was certain now that 
she should never have come, in spite 
of all her resolve, her previsions, the 
strength she thought she had 
possessed. She now saw her visit 
as an incident of no significance to 
him in the twenty years in which he 
had lived his own life. She realised 
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that she had been seduced by the 
illusion that he could still love her. 
How foolish to think that love could 
flourish during twenty years of 
absence ! 

And yet, she thought, by what else 
had she herself been moved to come ? 

In silence the old man watched her 
—remote, impassive, untouchable. 
She was frightened by him and by 
her discovery that a human being 
could be like this. After a while she 
could eat no more, and put down her 
knife and fork, the sound detonating 
in the silence of the room. 

Coldly the old man said : 

‘What's the matter? Isn’t the food 
of this house good enough for you, 
then?’ 


‘Of course, papa, it’s good 
enough.’ 
‘ Then why don’t you finish eating 


it?’ 

‘It’s just that I have no appetite. 
Don’t you understand ?’ 

Her mouth had dried, her tongue 
swollen, blocking her throat, so that 
there was barely passage for her 
words. Soon, she thought, she 
would no longer be able to breathe, 
and again she had the desire to run 
out into the open air. She looked 
out through the half-open shutter of 
the tall window. In the calorific 
north wind the palms rustled, the 
sound like someone forcing his way 
through a cane plantation, and the 
heat now lay coiled round the low 
house, constricting them all. Yet her 
father remained cool, unperturbed, as 
though nothing would ever move him. 

All at once, without thinking, she 
rose. 


Impatiently the old man said : 

* Where are you going ?” 

‘To the bathroom. I feel a bit 
faint.’ 

Crossing the long living-room, 
which ran the length of the middle 
section of the house, she vaguely 
noticed the familiar objects, the 
colonial furniture, the tall clock. 
Nothing seemed to have been 
touched, the room appeared to her 
like a room in the old houses of the 
times of the Indian wars and now 
converted into museums. But as 
she passed the big bedroom, whose 
door was open, she knew that some- 
thing in there was different. What it 
was she could not tell. 

Entering the bathroom, she filled 
the basin and plunged her face into 
cold water, feeling that she had 
prevented herself just in time from 
fainting. Afterwards, as she dried 
herself with the towel from the rail, 
she inhaled a strange familiar odour, 
the odour of her father, the odour of 
the power he had always wielded 
over them all. She went out. 

As she repassed the bedroom, she 
recalled the change which had defied 
her identification, and gazed into the 
room, noticing through the partly 
open shutter the wide savanna flowing 
away in shallow green tide to the 
rim of the world. But the change, 
whatever it was, had nothing to do 
with the view, which she knew 
nothing would ever change. The 
change, she suddenly saw, was in 
the furniture. 

The entire suite was different to 
what she had known—cupboards, 
dressing-table, even the bed in which 
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she had been born, everything. 
Knowing that her mother had taken 
none of those things at the time of 
the separation, she was surprised 
that her father had turned out the 
beautiful old suite. In the colourless 
modern stuff replacing it she could 
see that no spirit had ever entered. 
The sight of it overcame her 
pleasanter memories, replacing them 
with a distaste. For a moment she 
believed herself to be in a strange 
house. 

Yet she remained, gazing at these 
changed things, as if deliberately 
inoculating herself with disgust for 
the house which had given her no 
welcome. Then, turning to leave, 
she found herself suddenly face to 
face with her father, who had come 
up behind her. She jumped. How 
long he had been there she could not 
tell. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘You find some 
changes here, don’t you ?’ 

She said nothing, and he looked at 
her for a moment quizzically. When 
he next spoke, his tone had altered, 
the words emerging more swiftly, and 
with a passion that grew. 

* Yes, and there are many other 
changes which you will not find, my 
child, but they are here just the same. 
In twenty years things do not stand 
still. And people—they go on 
changing too, and if you tell me 
that people can come together after 
twenty years and find each other 
just as they were, then I tell you 
that you are wrong, and that you 
have much to learn. Every day 
people are different; every hour; 
every minute. And if they do not 


grow together, then they grow 
separately. I know these things. 
I have lived, I have read, and I have 
thought. But even so, there are 
still some things that for me do not 
change, some things that never will 
change; no, not though the earth 
itself ceased to exist. You are 
wondering why, although every- 
thing else in this house is the 
same as when you last saw it, yet 
in this bedroom everything has been 
changed—every stick of it. You are 
wondering why that is, aren’t you ?’ 

Still she remained, fearful of 
speaking, fearful that he might break 
off and not tell her something, her 
eyes fixed on his face. 

* Well, I will tell you, girl; I will 
tell you. In the bed that used to 
be here your mother and I slept for 
twenty-four years, and when I came 
to be alone after those twenty-four 
years, and began to lead another life, 
many other lives, do you understand 
—when I had money again and 
many people came here—then the 
first thing I did was to burn that 
bed. Yes, I burned it and everything 
that went with it—the whole suite. 
I set fire to it all out there by the 
corral, every stick of it, and Maria 
came running out of the house, 
crying for me not to do it. But I 
stood there and watched it, until there 
was nothing but a pile of ashes, and 
I said to her what I say to you now, 
so that you will understand these 
things before you leave. I said to 


her : “ What I do from now on is my 
own affair, and if I want twenty 
women, I will have twenty women ; 
and if I want fifty women, then I 
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will have fifty women, but never will 
I give to any one of them my name, 
and never will any one of them sleep 
in the bed in which your mother and 
I slept for twenty-four years, and in 
which my sons and my daughters 
were born.” ’ 

Proudly he looked at her, aloofly 
—a fierce flame suddenly sprung up 
from cold white ash. And she saw 
then inside him something beginning 
to crumble—as though, she thought, 
all his years had awaited this moment 
to undermine him. Oblivious of 
what she was doing, she threw 
herself on to his breast, bursting into 
heavy sobs, which shook her with 
terrible force. At length she cried: 

‘Papa! Oh, papa!’ 

For an instant the old man re- 
mained motionless. Then, relaxing, 
he slowly placed his arms round his 
daughter. 

Feeling the contact of his arms, 
she said disjointly through her sobs : 

‘Oh, papa! Tell me: why does 


it have to be like this? Why, papa? 
Why ?’ 

The old man, answering nothing, 
gazed over his daughter’s smal] dark 
head at the immensity of the savanna, 
stretching away from the house. He 
began to stroke her hair, at first a 
little absently, and then as if with 
the awareness of rediscovery; and 
his old body suddenly filled with a 
thousand sharp thorns. 

He fought the pain, then yielded ; 
at once relief flowed through him. 
But as the metamorphosis overtook 
him, he felt his body sag with an 
immense fatigue. 

Looking through the half-open 
window, he saw a swallow shoot up 
in the air, then, its momentum failing, 
wobble and begin to fall. For a 
moment it fell like a stone, and he 
thought: ‘ That is me, that falling 
swallow; that is me. Only I shall 
not recover.’ 

The bird opened its wings at last, 
and arrowed away over the savanna. 
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BY JOHN ONSLOW 


MANY years ago I learned that 
the approach of the Commanding 
Officer’s orderly, with his pipe- 
clayed accoutrements, was to be 
viewed with trepidation. When this 
messenger of the gods halted before 
me, placed his regimental cane be- 
neath his left arm and saluted, it 
could be assumed with some certainty 
that I had done something wrong, 
and that Nemesis was rubbing her 
hands just round the corner. It first 
happened to me some weeks after I 
had joined my regiment in Guernsey. 
I had landed at St Pierre Port with 
three other brand-new second lieu- 
tenants. Gradually, we four lowly 
creatures were absorbed into the 
structure of the battalion, and I 
started on my life of crime. When 
the orderly’s hand had been cut away 
from the salute, I could hear him 
counting, for he too was very new. 
He delivered his message : 

“* Adjenans - comlemens - an - ’ee 
would-like-ter-see-yer, sir,” said 
Hermes. 

“ Thank you,” I said. 

The orderly took a pace to the rear, 
his brow furrowed in thought. I saw 
his lips moving. 

“ One—stop—two,” he mouthed. 
Still counting, he turned about and 
strode away, wrenching the cane from 


beneath his arm with unbelievable 
savagery. 

I hurried to my quarters. 

“* Sword and best gloves,” I said 
to my faithful Watson. He fussed 
round me; slipping the scabbard 
into the frog, dusting it, tugging_at 
the sword-knot so that it hung 
correctly. He stood back to survey 
his lord and master. 

“Wot you been up to now?” he 
inquired ; and then, with kindness, 
* You'll be all right, sir.” 

The Adjutant looked up from sign- 
ing papers. His glance told me that 
I was less than a slug beneath a 
lettuce leaf. Slowly his eyes ranged 
from my cap-badge to the limit of 
his vision over the table-top, and 
back again. 

“ Are you in the habit of failing to 
salute Field Officers ? ” he said. 

“No, sir,” I said. 

“‘ Major Henfeather says you de- 
liberately cut him this morning.” 

There was no answer to this, so I 
waited. 

“ Well?” said the Adjutant. 

“I didn’t see him, sir,” I said. 

“ Get this into your stupid head,” 
said the Adjutant; “ you’ve got to 
see Major Henfeather day and night. 
I don’t give a damn if he’s visible 
or not.” 








“ Sir,” I said. 

“ That’s all. You had better go 
and apologise,” said the Adjutant. 

With relief I took myself off. 

In those days there were senior 
subalterns with fifteen or more years’ 
service. Captains were veteran 
warriors. Majors and _ lieutenant- 
colonels were godlike in their senior- 
ity, pickled and desiccated by the 
hot suns of desert, plain and jungle. 
No doubt my contemporaries who 
still serve as generals are as awe- 
inspiring to the modern subaltern as 
generals were to us, but to me police- 
men and Field Officers look very 
young. Advancement in the Service 
was slow in my early days, and 
throughout the Army there was a 
hard-fought battle between the gin- 
bottle and promotion. Some time 
in the ’twenties the brutal phrase was 
coined, ‘ Weak Middle Piece.’ This 
referred to captains and was un- 
warranted. Ifa subaltern with years 
of good service was promoted, he, 
according to the pundits of those 
days, became a weak middle piece. 

Not all majors were as touchy as 
our friend Henfeather. My Com- 
pany Commander was a warrior of 
kindness and discernment. I was 
sitting next to him at breakfast one 
morning when a mess waiter brought 
us our individual tea-pots. My mind 
was cluttered with military matters 
as I automatically poured out my tea, 
and added milk and sugar. The first 
gulp left me breathless. It was 
whisky of a strength to which I was 
unaccustomed. 

The predicament in which I had 
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found myself had not been covered 
by the Sandhurst curriculum. 

Greatly daring I glanced at the 
major. His lips twitched below his 
moustache. He signalled to the mess- 
sergeant hovering nearby : 

“Sergeant Naylor,” he said 
severely, “ this officer’s tea is cold.” 

The sergeant blushed to the roots 
of his hair. For all the wealth in 
China neither he nor any of the mess 
staff would have consciously let down 
Major Jack, nor have I until today ; 
thirty-four years later. I have always 
been grateful that he did not think 
it necessary to tell me to keep my 
mouth shut. 

It will be appreciated that in an 
island full of tomatoes and green- 
houses there was not much scope for 
practical soldiering, and there came 
a time when my company changed 
places with another one stationed in 
Alderney. Here my nascent abilities 
as a leader in the field became 
apparent. With the twenty N.C.O.s 
and men of my platoon I crawled 
about the little island, and I can say 
it with pride that no troop of fully 
trained Brownies could have done it 
better. We were armed with drill- 
purpose Lewis guns, and numerous 
coloured screens and flags, which 
when displayed denoted our full war- 
time strength and volume of fire. My 
platoon was made up of hard-boiled 
corner-boys from Birmingham and 
London with little respect for auth- 
ority and none for me. 

I remember one glorious summer 
morning when my platoon was moving 
across the country in what I believe 








was called ‘square formation.’ I, 
with my runner and platoon sergeant, 
was in the centre of the square in the 
corners of which were the four 
sections, each some two hundred 
yards from me. I halted them, and 
as it was time to go back to barracks 
for lunch, I gave them the signal to 
close on me. This was done by 
pulling the dusty fluff from my 
whistle, blowing hard, and putting 
one hand on my hat. These antics 
met with little response apart from a 
few cheerful catcalls, and the sections 
remained in situ. I stood on a bank 
and continued to whistle like some 
lonely kettle. It must have been 
obvious to my useless platoon ser- 
geant that if I lost the little bronze 
stars from my shoulders he would 
assuredly lose the stripes from his 
arms, for there must be a reason for 
all mutinies. He climbed up beside 
me and bellowed like a sea-lion. Un- 
willingly the sections straggled in. I 
knew nothing of the application of law. 

“ This platoon,” I said, “ is under 
open arrest for failing to obey an 
order. Move to the right in fours— 
four fours—right—double march.” 
It was nothing for me to run four 
miles at the pace those poor sheep 
went. The beer oozed from old 
Sergeant Rattler, and we left him 
behind, retching his heart out. It was 
the hottest day of the summer. Up 
the steep hill to Fort Albert they 
staggered—“ Mark time in front— 
close up,” and they thundered across 
the draw-bridge. Unfortunately the 
first person to espy our ragged entry 
was the Detachment Commander, a 
brevet lieutenant-colonel of dyspeptic 
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temper. He dismounted from his 
long-legged chestnut charger and 
threw the reins to a groom. The 
glinting monocle was held by a circle 
of ever-tightening muscle from which 
stretched deep wrinkles. 

“Send that officer to me,” he 
yelled to no one in particular. I 
was on my way already to seek 
permission to dismiss my reeling, 
gasping platoon. 

He waved his leather - bound 
cosh at me. “ Dismiss em!” he 
bawled; “and then I want to see 
you.” " 

I did as I was bid. By this time I 
was in a rage; an unwise frame of 
mind for a second-lieutenant. But 
I was doomed and I did not care a 
tinker’s cuss. The young Detach- 
ment Adjutant met me outside the 
door of the orderly room. He 
smiled at me sadly, as a friend 
might smile to one about to mount 
the guillotine. The Colonel sat 
behind his desk, and by the nictation 
of his unglazed eye I knew that the 
balance of his mind, to say the least, 
was disturbed. He stood up, and for 
a long time said nothing, shaking his 
stick within a few inches of my face. 

“You young jackanapes!” he 
roared ; “‘ what in hell have you been 
doing ?” 

I told him, and the blinking of his 
eyelid ceased. 

* You doubled ’em from Telegraph 
Bay?” he asked. I said I had. 

“ What’s the matter with them ?” 
said the Colonel. I mentioned the 
name of an insolent soldier lately 
posted to us from the foreign-service 
battalion in India. 
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“ That damn’ rabble-rouser,” said 
the Colonel. 

“I can’t catch him, sir,” I said. 

“Where’s old Rattler now?” he 
asked. 

I said I thought he might be in a 
ditch. The Colonel opened both his 
blue eyes so that his monocle fell, to 
tinkle against his belt-buckle. He 
leaned back in his chair and let out a 
yowl of laughter. 

“ God Almighty!” he moaned, and 
the tears ran down his thin lined face. 

The brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
his retirement was succeeded by a 
major also of a choleric disposition, 
but his sense of humour continually 
interrupted his most promising out- 
bursts. He was particularly keen 
that our fire-drills should be efficient 
and realistic. To this end he caused 
an old disused store-house in the 
casemates of the fort to be filled 
with combustible rubbish—to which 
he privily set a match, and then ran 
screeching to spread the alarm. The 
duty bugler was found in the wet 
canteen and was flung into the 
guard-room, under close arrest. 
Smoke rolled across the fort, and I 
added my voice to the hoarse cries of 
my Commanding Officer. ‘ B’ Com- 
pany, which was responsible for the 
handling and hauling of the manually 
operated fire-engine, was laggard, 
and our Major poured abuse upon it. 
My company turned out in steel 
helmets, and with fixed bayonets 
stood in the swirling smoke between 
the barrack buildings and the case- 
mates. There was barely room 


for all of us. I understood that this 
ring of steel was to prevent unauthor- 
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ised people from jumping into the 
flames. 

On this occasion my readiness to 
accept responsibility was demon- 
strated in a remarkable way. My 
Company Commander was in the 
mess fortifying himself against the 
dangers of the conflagration, and I 
was temporarily in command of the 
company. The officers’ mess cook, 
his tall white hat askew, came run- 
ning out of the back door and dashed 
at the line of bayonets. 

“Ere! ’old it, mate,” said a 
soldier. In desperation the cook 
turned to me. He was wringing his 
hands. 

“ Sir,” he cried. “ Tibby. She’s 
in there. Kittens. Some bastard’s 
burnt her up.” 

I let him through the cordon and 
he ran into the swirling smoke, 
through which I could see the flames. 
Then it occurred to me that if his 
charred corpse was found among the 
ashes I would be held responsible. I 
went after him, and above the noise 
of the fire I heard a faint voice calling, 
“Tibby. Tibby.” 

The cook came out, his cap and 
apron blackened, his eyes streaming. 

“ Robins,” I said, “ go away and 
hide somewhere. Your cat must 
have got out by now.” 

She was waiting for him in the 
kitchen, her four kittens present and 
correct. 

Someone must have found another 
bugler ; for the urgent notes of the 
fire-alarm echoed and re-echoed from 
rampart to rampart. ‘B’ Company 
with the fire-engine was held from 
the fire by the block of buildings 
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that stood between the casemates and 
the barrack square. Urged by the 
C.S.M. and the berserk roars of the 
Detachment Commander they ran 
the hose through the front and back 
doors of the officers’ mess, and when 
it was connected to the nearest fire- 
hydrant they began to pump. I 
could hear the even clanking of the 
engine, but not a drop of water came 
through the nozzle. Locally, our 
Detachment Commander was known 
as ‘ Tiny Tim,’ and now he burst 
through my cordon, agog to see the 
water. He was fourteen stone of 
gnashing fury. Back again he went 
to the fire-engine. 

The rest of the story was told to me 
hilariously by one of my collaborators. 
Apparently something was wrongly 
coupled and Tiny Tim bent down to 
investigate. At that moment the 
pump took hold and a jet of water hit 
him fairly in the face. The last that 
anyone saw of him that day was a 
dripping figure scrambling into a 
small motor-car. In a shower of 
gravel he disappeared to his house in 
St Anne’s. 

I served with Tiny Tim for another 
four years, until his retirement. He 
was a most delightful personality 
with a charming wife and daughters, 
and his mercurial temperament was a 
joy to all but the most sensitive. 

In 1926 the battalion was recalled 
to England for duty during the 
General Strike, and I looked forward 
to a change of occupation. Fate 
decreed, however, that I should 
remain behind with a captain and 
twenty men, literally to hold the fort. 
The companies sailed away to join the 


rest of the battalion in Guernsey, and 
I found myself to be second-in- 
command of the Alderney detach- 
ment. This I thought was a high 
position indeed, but greater things 
were in store. My Captain took to 
his bed, and I was in command. The 
reader will understand the pride with 
which I strode the battlements, or 
leaned nonchalantly against the 
mounting of one of the six-inch guns. 
There were four of these guns, 
served by two old tattered gunners 
who at intervals undressed their 
cannon, polished them, and clothed 
them again in grey tarpaulins. Once 
a year more garrison gunners came 
to the island to fire them, and then we 
opened all the windows, and put 
cotton-wool in our ears. 

My short tenure of command 
would have passed uneventfully but 
for one incident. One day a govern- 
ment store-ship tied up to the break- 
water, and I received a signal from 
the War Office instructing me to tell 
it to go to Gibraltar. It is possible 
that in my zeal I misconstrued the 
message. That War Office might be 
using code names did not enter my 
head, and perhaps I failed to see that 
the signals were only for my informa- 
tion. I went to tea with the ancient 
mariner who was the skipper. He 
received my orders with equanimity, 
but he pointed out that he had not 
enough coal on board to take him to 
Gibraltar. As politely as I could I 
suggested that he could borrow some. 
When we had finished an excellent 
meal he said the tide was right and 
that he should be on his way. I was 
relieved to see that he turned left 
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after clearing the breakwater, and I 
dispatched a signal to the War Office 
that he had started. It was not until 
some weeks later, when the battalion 
had returned, that I was ordered to 
explain my actions in writing. At- 
tached to the adjutant’s letter was one 
from some department in the War 
Office. It was most discourteous. 

There were two other moments 
of interest to me while I was in 
Alderney. I saw Lindbergh in the 
‘ Spirit of St Louis’ flying towards 
the green fields of the Cherbourg 
Peninsula, and one night, when the 
revelry of a guest-night was at its 
zenith, we roped the back of Tiny 
Tim’s motor-car to the iron foot- 
scraper which was embedded securely 
in concrete by the front door. We 
allowed plenty of slack. Of the two 
incidents, the latter was considerably 
more interesting than the former. 

In 1928 we moved to Aldershot. 
I now had two years’ service, and was 
pleased to see some more names 
below mine in the Army List. This 
gave a sense of promotion, despite 
the fact that only three senior officers 
had retired from the regiment. It 
was encouraging to know that at this 
rate, if I could avoid deep pitfalls, I 
would be a captain in fourteen years’ 
time. 
The hazards in this military Mecca 
were many and various. There 
were fierce brigadiers and generals 
clattering about on fiercer horses. 
My new Company Commander and 
his second-in-command were brusque 
and efficient, but luckily there was 
plenty of recreation. This was con- 
sidered necessary for our physical 
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and moral fibre, and I ran up hill and 
down, over blasted heaths, and 
through pine-woods. For the boxing 
team a professional was hired, to 
train us for the Roman holidays in 
the various gymnasiums of the station. 
In the summer I ran round and 
round a cinder-track. There came a 
year in which I entered for the All- 
British Pentathlon. In this I did 
splendidly. My time in the swim- 
ming event probably stands as a 
record to this day. No man has ever 
taken so long to swim three hundred 
yards as I did. But it must not be 
thought that life was always strenuous. 
In our spare time there was hockey, 
and spring-bayonet fencing, and 
rugby football. 

My platoon meanwhile had shrunk 
to eleven other ranks and a mongrel 
dog. If the 2nd Division wished to 
practise in the field, horses, vehicles 
and men were borrowed from the 
1st Division, to bring us up to 
strength. There were voices crying 
in high places, but the Government 
would not listen, or if they heard 
they could not act. 

The economical depression of 1929 
came, and I was detailed to be a 
member of the mess committee. 
My special terms of reference were 
that I should exercise strict economy 
in the affairs of the mess. I can only 
assume that I was chosen for this 
duty because of my general efficiency 
and business acumen. I never ven- 
tured abroad in the barracks without 
a sheaf of papers prominently dis- 
played. I taught myself to walk with 
an urgent gait that was the envy of 
many of my contemporaries. I was 
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bidden to form a sub-committee, and 
this I assembled on a Sunday morn- 
ing in the anteroom of the mess, safe 
as I thought from the prying eyes 
and cocked ears of our seniors. 
Leaning against the mantelpiece I 
explained what was required of us, 
but my listeners seemed to treat the 
matter with levity. At times, inter- 
rupting my discourse, I called for 
suggestions, and my three members, 
each and every one, said that we 
should do away with angels-on- 
horseback on Thursday nights. This 
seemed a step in the right direction, 
and I made a note of it, explaining, 
however, that the cuts must be more 
drastic. Private May, a somewhat 
privileged mess waiter, came in with 
tankards of beer. 

** Soused herrings, sir,” he said, 
standing before me. 

“What the hell are you talking 
about, May ?” I said with dignity. 

“ Sir, they are items which could 
well be dispensed with,” said May. 

“ Don’t you like ’em ?” I asked. 

“*Orrible things,” said May, so I 
made a note of it. Even in those 
days I leavened my severity with 
democratic fairness. After further 
discussion we decided to do away 
with coffee after lunch. 

I heard a suppressed snort, and 
from an alcove appeared our Com- 
manding Officer. I straightened up 
from the mantelpiece, and the other 
three struggled from their deep arm- 
chairs. 

“Jolly good meeting,” said the 
C.O. “ John, you talk the most utter 
drivel.” 

“ Sir,” I said, “ it’s unfair. You’re 


supposed to be away this week- 
end.” 

“ Can’t I write letters in the mess 
if I want to?” he asked plaintively. 

I had to agree that it seemed 
reasonable. 

This particular Commanding 
Officer had been my Company Com- 
mander at Sandhurst, and although 
I viewed him with kindliness and 
respect, I was well aware of his 
opinion of me. I had had trouble 
with him. 

Sandhurst was, in my days, a place 
populated by hundreds of horrible 
little men known as Gentlemen 
Cadets. How any of us became 
officers is a mystery to me still. That 
we were horrible there was no doubt. 
We were told so daily—a dozen 
times a day—by the staff-sergeants. 
Although we shaved our hides off, and 
polished and re-polished, we were 
horrible, dirty, idle and unshaven. 
Staff-Sergeant Brand (later R.S.M. 
of fame) screamed it at me, and he 
was always right. 

Forced as I was to suffer the 
proximity of all these hundreds of 
horrible little men, it is not to be 
wondered at that I became contami- 
nated. My name was taken twice. 
On the first occasion I was charged 
with idleness, and I was at once, in 
the eyes of authority, a desperate 
criminal. It was a cold day, and I had 
been standing at the far end of the 
running-track dressed in running- 
clothes and khaki overcoat. For a few 
seconds of indefensible idleness I 
hooked one thumb into the top of a 
pocket. There was a shout, and then 
astillness. Runners stopped running, 
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jumpers stopped jumping, and a 
pole-vaulter landed on his head. A 
friend of mine, an under-officer, 
doubled across to me in his smart 
track-suit. 

“Oh! It’s you,” he said, and ran 
back to stand at attention in front of 
a similarly attired gentleman. It was 
the adjutant. It was impossible 
that the crime had been condoned, 
but nothing happened until Staff- 
Sergeant Brand roared at me, 
“Mr Onslow, sir, company office 
tomorrow.” 

Next morning I stood bareheaded 
before my Company Commander, 
who réad the charge. 

“Idle on the athletic ground.” 
No ore had asked me to run fast or 
jump great heights. 

** Anything to say ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Three extra drills.” 

I had had a fair trial, and that was 
all I could hope for. 

On the second occasion the charge 
was more serious. It read, ‘ Highly 
irregular conduct: 4.¢., shooting at 
and breaking the windows of the 
Assistant Commandant.’ 

The staff-Sergeant gave evidence 
that the windows had been broken 
by pellets from an air-gun, and that 
in a search of Gentlemen Cadets’ 
rooms an air-pistol had been found 
hidden in my cupboard. My win- 
dows were directly opposite those of 
the Assistant Commandant: range, 
forty yards. The air-pistol was 
produced as an exhibit. 

“Is thet thing yours?” asked my 
Company Commander. 

“ Yes, sir.” 
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“Well, what have you got to 
say ?” 

“ Sir,” and I took a deep breath. 
“ Sir, I have never shot at anybody’s 
windows with that or any other 
weapon. I didn’t know that any 
windows had been broken. During 
the whole of this term I haven’t had 
any slugs for the pistol. It’s pretty 
useless and won’t carry as far as 
forty yards. It might star a window 
at five yards, but it won’t even 
penetrate the door of my room.” 

“How d’you know?” said my 
Company Commander. 

“ve tried it on my door,” I 
said, and saw the quiver of a smile. 

** Can you prove all this ? ” 

“T could shoot at your window, 
sir.” I was gazing through it over 
his head. 

“ We'll try that: but you say you 
haven’t any ammunition. Go and 
get some in the town, and we'll try 
it this afternoon.” 

At half-past two I was again 
paraded and marched in. 

“Tl do the shooting,” said my 
Company Commander, and we 
trooped outside. I showed him how 
to load and cock the pistol, and he 
stood about six yards from the 
window. 

“ Sir, that’s dangerous,” I said. 
He looked at me. 

“Trl ricco back and hit you or 
somebody, sir.” 

“ Nonsense,” and he raised the 
pistol and fired. The slug clinked 
against the frame and came back, 
flattened, to drop at our feet. 

“* Misfire,” said Brooky. 

“No, sir,” I said. “ Full charge.” 
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** Give me another bullet,” he said, 
and stepped forward. 

“ Sir,” I said, “the pistol’s only 
about two yards from the window. 
It might break it.” 

“ That’s what I want to find out,” 
said Brooky. This time the slug 
came back over his shoulder. Even 
Staff-Sergeant Brand was suppressing 
his mirth with difficulty. 

“Have you been tinkering with 
this thing ?” asked Brooky. 

“No,” I said; “ and I’ve told the 
truth.” Belatedly I added, “ Sir.” 

“ Sorry,” said Brooky smiling, and 
gave me back my pistol. 

I had saluted, and was marching 
away when he called me back. 

“ I don’t want to know, but do you 
know who did it ?” 

“TI don’t, sir, but I’m going to 
find out.” 

I waited and watched, and a 
friendly batman put the finger on 
my prey, and as a certain Gentleman 
Cadet walked naked to his bath I 
stalked him. Holding the pistol a 
foot from his posterior or bum I 
pressed the trigger. At last I had 
found a penetrable target. The 
awful screech was ample compensa- 
tion. 

I have taken the readers back to 
my Sandhurst days so that they may 
appreciate the handicap under which 
I laboured when Brooky came to 
command us. He might forget that 
it was through him that I had joined 
the regiment. 


I was told to sit for my promotion 
examination, and I made little or no 
sense of the books over which I pored 
for weeks on end. A major was 


detailed to instruct us in the finer 
arts of war and the administration of 
the Army, but as he freely confessed, 
his four students knew more than he 
did. We all passed the examination 
and were therefore prepared to be- 
come weak middle pieces in the 
distant future. 

I was detailed to command a 
Demonstration Platoon to be trained 
at the School of Musketry at Hythe, 
and then to demonstrate to any 
interested parties. The platoon was 
formed of one section from each of 
the battalions in the brigade. We 
were a motley crew, with each seCtion 
individual in its drill and deportment. 
I was allowed to choose my platoon 
sergeant from any in my own bat- 
talion. I chose Sergeant Tiddler. 

“ He'll let you down,” said the 
Adjutant, but I knew better. When 
I gave the order to de-train at Hythe 
railway station, Sergeant Tiddler 
stepped from a carriage and landed 
in a heap, at my feet. 

* He’s drunk,” I said with discern- 
ment. I was too busy to attend the 
court martial, but I had a second-in- 
command who gave evidence. He, 
under cross examination, admitted 
that he was not an expert on drunks, 
and Sergeant Tiddler received only a 
severe reprimand and was returned to 
Aldershot. My readers will see that 
mine was a hard life. Worse was to 
follow. 

I had three dogs: a Keeshond 
bitch, and her son and daughter. The 
sire of the puppies was a big Alsatian 
with a distinguished pedigree. One 
day I returned to barracks to be met 
by Private May in the hall of the 
mess. He was distressed. 
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“ Sir,” he said, “the General’s 
been on the telephone.” 

“What general?” I said. The 
country was full of them. 

“ The G.O.C. ! ” said Private May. 
** °F’s swearing ’is ’ead off. °E’s rung 
three times, an’ ’e wants ter see yer.” 

For the Divisional Commander to 
ring me up personally boded no good. 

“It’s the puppies,” said Private 
May. ‘“ They’ve eat ’is chickens.” 

“* Where are they ?”’ I asked. 

‘I locked ’em in the coal-shed,” 
said Private May. 

* May,” I said, “ I’m notin. Ive 
got to think.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said May. 

There was no one to whom I 
could turn. It must have been a 
Sunday, for the mess was empty on 
this summer evening. Perhaps the 
Commanding Officer was in his house. 
Slowly I went to make my confession. 
I had nothing to lose. I was finished 
with the Army. A soldier servant 
answered the bell. I could hear 
voices in the sitting-room. 

“ Come in,” said Brooky, opening 
the door; “‘ somebody wants to see 
you.” 

Sprawled in a deep arm-chair, his 
long legs stretched before him, a 
glass in his hand, was my Divisional 


Commander. Brooky was smiling 
delightedly. 
“You heller,’ exploded the 


General. He came out of his chair 
in one twisting convulsive movement. 
“'D’you know what your damn’ 
wolves have done? They’ve eaten 
every blasted chicken on the place. 
It’s all feathers and guts. If you 
can’t control your bloody dogs you 
shouldn’t be in the bloody Army.” 


I said I was very sorry. 

“ Sorry!” he bawled; “what the 
hell’s the good of being sorry ? What 
the blasted hell am I going to tell the 
missis when she gets back? You've 
got to tell her. She’ll raise hell.” 

It was difficult to imagine the 
gentle beautiful Lady —— doing any 
such thing. Brooky gave me a drink, 
and the General stamped over to the 
tray to replenish his glass. 

“Go and get your damn’ animals 
and we'll beat their hides off.” I 
turned to go. 

“ And bring some string. We'll 
tie the birds all over ’em.” 

So it was that a crowd collected in 
the street to watch a distinguished 
Major-General and a junior subaltern 
lambasting two dogs festooned with 
chickens. 

“Pll have the law on you. . . .” 

* Brutes |” 

* Police |” 

“ Go to hell,” shouted the General, 
and the women trilled, “O-oh! 
language ! language ! ” 

We sent the dogs hurtling home in 
a cloud of feathers. 

“Now,” said the General, “ you 
come along and tell my wife, if she’s 
bai ”» 

She was, and the General pushed 
me through the drawing-room door 
in front of him. Lady —— and two 
daughters looked surprised at my 
entry. 

“Tm sorry, Lady ——,” I said, 
“ but my puppies have killed all your 
chickens, seventy-two of them.” 

The three women looked at me. 

“ All of them?” said Lady ——, 
and bowed her head in laughter. 

“You poor thing,” she said, “ you 








need a drink.” It was a relief when 
she refused to let me pay for them. 
My salary of £15 a month did not 
allow for orgies of this sort. 

“Ycu must come and help us eat 
some of them,” she said. 

It seemed to me that no sooner 
had I committed one crime than I 
was in trouble again. It was my 
misfortune to be a member of the 
battalion boxing team, and one even- 
ing in a gymnasium I had a bout of 
fisticuffs with a rugged square High- 
lander. That gentleman deemed it 
to be his duty to thump me continu- 
ously for the honour of his regiment. 
This he did, but sacrificed accuracy 
in his efforts to knock my head from 
my body, and most of the blows that 
arrived at my end were off the target, 
high up on my head, or behind my 
ears. Dreadful fear lent wings to my 
feet and I won, but next morning I 
was startled when the inevitable 
runner approached with an invitation 
to visit the Adjutant. Did I realise 
that exactly one hour ago I should 
have taken a working-party to dig 
some holes in Rushmoor Arena. I 
had to confess that I knew nothing 
of this arrangement. Had I read 
Battalion Orders last night ? I said I 
thought I had, but it struck me as 
being an inadequate reply. The 
Adjutant looked puzzled, as no doubt 
I did. Where was I last night? I 
gave the matter serious thought. 

“ Sir,” I said, guiltily, “I don’t 
know.” 

“Well, I do,” said the Adjutant, 
** you had some pretty fair wallops on 
your head. You'd better go to bed.” 


1 ‘Battle Ridiculous.’ ‘ Maga,’ November 1931. 
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Memory returned as I was taking 
off my Sam Browne, so I put it on 
again and went to see the Adjutant. 

“ Sir,’ I said in triumph,” I 
remember, I was boxing last night.” 

“ You clever fellow,” he said. 
* Go to bed.” 

At about this time an article 
appeared in ‘ Maga’! which caused 
the heavy soldiers to frown, and 
those of lighter heart to smile. I 
wrote it under a nom-de-plume, after 
a series of tactical exercises which 
had not only given me sore feet, but 
had filled me with foreboding for the 
future of the British Army. “ My 
brother officers prophesied retribu- 
tion in the shape of a bowler hat, and 
this seemed justified when I heard 
that the G.O.C.-in-C. had read the 
article. All hopes of anonymity 
faded when I received an invitation 
to dine at his residence. Of my 
fellow guests, not one was below the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

“Gin is the only thing that will 
save you,” said the A.D.C., and I 
rapidly promoted myself with its 
assistance. When the ladies had 
withdrawn and the port was circulat- 
ing I had reached a rank equivalent 
to that of brigadier, but this was 
lowly in such a _ distinguished 
assembly. 

“I read your article,” said the 
G.O.C.-in-C, 

“ Er—yes, sir,” I said, sinking to 
lieutenant-colonel. 

“Ts that how you really see our 
Exercises ? ” 

“In a way, sir,” I said. I was 
down to major. 











“Very interesting,” said “the 
G.O.C.-in-C, 

At this rate I would be back at 
scratch. 

“IT quoted it at length at the Staff 
College Conference,” he said. “ In 
fact, I read it to them.” 

Feeling that I should say some- 
thing, I curled all my toes in my 
shoes. 

“ What did they think of it, sir?” 
I inquired. 

“ Thought it was too true. You'll 
get us all the sack, you know.” 

“It’s not your fault,” I said 
magnanimously. 

“Thank you,” said the G.O.C.- 
in-C. 

I came to the conclusion after that 
that my talents were worth more 
than £15 a month, and decided to 
‘better myself” To this end I 
wrote to the Adjutant begging him 
to place my application to resign my 
commission before the Commanding 
Officer for his consideration and 
approval, stating at the end that I 
had the honour to be his obedient 
servant. Brooky sent for me, verb- 
ally cut me up into small pieces, and 
thenceforth for several days was 
unaware Of my existence. I had 
arranged to work for an oil company, 
but when I stayed with one of the 

directors on a week-end leave I 
discovered that because of the de- 
pression they were ‘axing’ their 
employees by the score, and certainly 
required no more help, even from 
me. I hurried back in the hope that 
I could cancel my resignation. I 
need not have worried. The Com- 
manding Officer dragged it from a 
re) 
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drawer in his office desk and handed 
it to me. Scrawled below my 


signature was ‘Don’t be such a 
bloody fool.’ 

In my fifth year of service the 
battalion moved to Gibraltar, and a 
new life opened before us. With old 
age creeping upon me I was no 
longer expected to run round cinder- 
tracks or be hit on the nose by 
ruffians. We hunted with the Calpe 
and rode a drag-line with the beagles. 
We danced till the early hours of 
the morning, worked sporadically 
through the day, and played polo 
twice a week. We bathed in Rosia 
Bay, and picnicked in the cork- 
woods. I became busy: clerk of the 
scales to the Jockey Club, com- 
mandant of the Detention Barracks, 
machine-gun-platoon commander, 
transport officer. If I could not be 
found by authority at one job, it was 
obvious (I hoped) that I was busy 
at another. 

Owing to an improvement in 
promotion, postings, and accelerated 
promotion to other regiments, I 
found myself in the invidious position 
of senior subaltern. There was, I 
regret to say, a certain lack of respect 
evinced towards me by my juniors. 
There were times when they treated 
me as an equal. 

Within ten days of our arrival at 
Gibraltar I set off on horseback to 
Jerez, a journey of some eighty miles. 
My travels there and back could in 
themselves be the subject of a story. 
I saw Spain for the first time, and 
revelled in the three weeks’ leave 

which I had been granted. It took 
two days to get to Jerez with my little 





Barb ponies scuffling along in the 
deep dust. The fact that I could not 
speak a word of the language seemed 
of secondary importance. I learned 
to say huevo and was given an egg 
when I was hungry, and vino when I 
thirsted. At Jerez I was made an 
honorary member of the Cavalry 
Club; a most convivial institution. 
I was taken round the bodegas by 
their charming owners or managers, 
and I watched the young bulls on 
the plains being tested for courage. 
Learning to play polo in a foreign 
language was an experience I shall 
never forget. I hit the ball once, but 
as I was playing towards the wrong 
goal it was not of much assistance to 
my side. Whatever the courteous 
young Spaniards may have thought 
they were very kind to their crazy 
Englishman. 

Our work in Gibraltar was en- 
livened by the influx of thousands of 
American trippers from the big liners 
in the bay. At nine o’clock in the 
morning they swarmed ashore. My 
ignorance of these phenomena was 
such that at first I thought they were 
all drunk, but I learned that it was a 
mere manifestation of trans-Atlantic 
ebullience. They swarmed onto 
our parade-grounds with clicking 
cameras, outlandish hats and bunches 
of balloons. 

“ Hold it, gendarme,” said a sweet 
young thing to me. I held it whilst 
her camera whirred. 

I took over the duties of com- 
mandant of the Detention Barracks 
with trepidation. This I soon found 
out was warranted. A sailor threw 
a wash-tub at me and I put him on a 
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diet, but I was more frightened by 
the Warrant Officer Class I. to whom 
I looked for help and guidance. 

“IT don’t want no interference up 
ere,” he said. 

“Who by?” I asked. 

“You,” he said. 

It seemed to me that this bordered 
on insolence. Whither he went I 
have never discovered. 

Somewhat against my better judg- 
ment I joined an expedition to 
explore the interior of the Rock. 
Seven of us armed with night-lights 
and a ball of string entered a hole 
high up on the Rock at two o’clock one 
afternoon. We came out again at 
eight o’clock, and never have I been 
so pleased to see stars in the sky. As 
we had no instruments I am unable to 
say to what depth we descended, nor 
do I know in what directions we went. 
We had made a previous reconnais- 
sance with a garrison gunner as our 
guide. At a certain point he had 
politely refused to go farther. His 
voice bounced from the rocky walls of 
a cavern and its stalactites. 

“ There’s big ’oles down there,” 
he said. 

There were, but the ones through 
which we crawled were small. Naked, 
paying out string and leaving night- 
lights at bifurcations, we wriggled 
downwards, I think we hoped to 
find the bones of a lieutenant-colonel 
and his adjutant who, it was — 
rumoured, had been on a similar 
expedition some hundred years before 
and had not reappeared. Our down- 
ward journey ended hundreds of feet 
below the entrance to the caves. Our 
way was blocked by a comparatively 








fresh fall of rock where stalactic 
formations had barely started. We 
found chicken-bones, a pocket-knife, 
and a wine-bottle. 

Life in Gibraltar was not com- 
pletely clear of pitfalls for the 
subaltern, nor was it a paradise for 
many of the troops. One of our 
young grooms became so overcome 
by ennui that he climbed to the top 
of the Rock and started down the 
eastern face. Here, he was trapped 
on a narrow ledge and could move 
neither up nor down. From the 
shores of Soldier’s Bay we could hear 
but not see him. Darkness came and 
the sappers brought a searchlight 
into play. 

“ Light a fire!” I bawled through 
a megaphone. The first flare of a 
match was sufficient to pin-point our 
target, and the searchlight kept him 
in its beam till dawn, when a young 
sapper went down to him on a rope 
and rescued him. 

For a while the mess was a quiet 
place; then five of my friends, 
travelling fast in a two-seater car, hit 
a stone wall. They were strewn all 
over the road, but picked themselves 
up, and their appearance on parade 
next morning delighted the soldiery. 
My own ‘T’ model Ford, which, 
owing to its colour, was known as 
the ‘Yellow Peril, was a cause 
of trouble with the police. The 
inspector asked me if I knew that I 
was breaking the law by conveying 
a hockey team, a linesman, and an 
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umpire in the vehicle. He also asked 
me for car and driving licences. I 
had neither. My brakes were worn 
out, but in an emergency I had but 
to tread on the reverse pedal to bring 
the car to an immediate halt. I gave 
up using the more public highways of 
the town, and dashed through the 
Dockyard and back-streets in an 
effort to avoid the attention of the 
police. The personnel of a friendly 
destroyer painted the car in battle- 
ship grey, but this was not an im- 
penetrable disguise, since it was the 
only ‘T’ model on the Rock. The 
cost of the licences was more than 
the worth of the car, and so severe 
did the pressure from the police 
become that I was forced to commit 
the vehicle to the deep. With a load 
of brother officers I took it, puffing 
and steaming, to Europa point. 
There, in top gear, we sent her roar- 
ing over the cliff, and now her bones 
lie, full many a fathom.deep beneath 
the blueness of the Mediterranean. 
It was an heroic end. 

Not long after this I was posted, 
and took my talents elsewhere. At 
a farewell party at dinner in the mess 
I was a guest, and so my natural 
restraining influence on the subal- 
terns was missing. Many hundreds 
of miles away I received a bill for my 
share of damages that had occurred— 
‘To re-stuffing and covering of 
settee, officers’ mess I—16/9.’ I had 
thought that my bruised and battered 
frame had been sufficient payment. 
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BY N. A. STAFFORD ALLEN 


EVERYONE who knows the Medi- 
terranean coasts of France or Spain 
will be familiar with the sardine-boats 
whose countless flashing lights are 
visible far out at sea on many a night. 
Few visitors to Spain, however, have 
had the fortune to spend such a night 
with the fishermen. 

One morning in Malaga, as my 
brother and I were walking round the 
harbour photographing the fishing- 
boats, it suddenly occurred to us that 
it would be very interesting to spend 
a night on board one of those boats 
and see how they did their job. 
We chose a likely-looking boat, and 
asked the captain if he would take us 
out that night. He readily agreed, 
but told us that we should first of all 
need a permit from the Comandancia 
Marina; for no foreigner was 
allowed to go to sea with the fishing- 
fleet without special permission from 
the naval authorities. We did not 
know what difficulties lay ahead of us. 

I made my way to the Comandancia 
Marina, and, having stated my 
business to the sentry, was handed 
over to a naval rating who under- 
took to escort me to the proper 
department. This involved an hour’s 
journey through the building, during 
which we visted six different offices, 
finishing up with the one we had 


been to first. At each office I was 
put through the same interrogation, 
the main question being, “‘ Why do 
you want to go out in a sardine- 
boat?” My reply, “ I am interested 
in your fishing methods,” produced 
smiles of scepticism. 

Having answered this question’ for 
the seventh time, I was asked to give 
the number of the boat in which we 
proposed to go and the name of the 
owner. I agreed to produce these 
immediately, and our passports, and 
I was half-way down the stairs when 
I was recalled. No permit, said they, 
could be issued unless we had a 
certificate from the captain of the 
boat showing his willingness to take 
us aboard. 

After lunch I returned with my 
brother to the Comandancia Marina, 
armed with the necessary documents, 
and spent a pleasant hour in argument 
with the Duty Officer, who had 
escaped my attention in the morning. 
He was in uniform, except that he 
wore no socks, a fact made conspic- 
uous by his keeping his feet on the 
table throughout our interview. The 
same old formula was repeated, with 
the following addition : 

Q. Have you ever been sardine- 

fishing with the French ? 

A. No. 
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Q. Do you intend to do so ? 

A. No. 

The purpose of these questions 
eluded us, and our replies were again 
obviously disbelieved. We were told 
that the Commandant was taking his 
siesta and would not be available to 
sign any permit for at least an hour 
and a half. We therefore took our 
leave, but before reaching the main 
gate we were overtaken and stopped 
by an orderly who asked us to 
return to the Duty Officer. The 
Commandant, it appeared, was awake. 

There followed a long and excited 
telephone conversation between the 
Duty Officer and, presumably, the 
Commandant, at the end of which 
the former scribbled a few lines in 
pencil, asked us if that was what we 
wanted, and signed it himself. 

By this time it was nearing § P.M., 
our sailing hour, so we wasted no 
further time before presenting our- 
selves and our credentials to the 
captain of our vessel. We were 
welcomed aboard with great en- 
thusiasm by a huge crowd whom 
we took to be friends and relatives of 
the crew. In this we were mistaken, 
as will be seen later. They were 
only the crew—all thirty-seven of 
them. 

The fishing ‘ unit’ in these parts 
differs from that commonly used 
farther north, and comprises three 
vessels: the parent boat, so to 
speak, the lamp-boat, and the tender ; 
all these have separate but inter- 
dependent functions. The parent 
boat in which we found ourselves 
was some fifty feet long, powered by 


a 50-60 h.p. single-cylinder Diesel of 
Spanish manufacture, and equipped 
with two-masted lateen auxiliary rig. 
The whole of the port side, which 
had very little freeboard, was occupied 
by the gigantic net. 

All the sardine craft have large 
bilge-keels, but they are of shallow 
draught and move a great deal in the 
slightest swell. That night the sea 
was calm and there was no wind, but 
the movement of the boat was enough 
to make us wonder what could 
happen in any sort of heavy weather. 
A further discomforting feature was 
the appalling vibration set up by the 
huge single-cylinder engine. My 
brother, himself an engineer, spent 
a considerable time in the engine- 
room, and although quite impressed 
by the mechanical lay-out, shared 
my fears that the vibration might at 
any moment break the ship in two. 

The crew was a ragged horde of 
charming ruffians, their ages ranging 
from fourteen to seventy. When 
not actively engaged in handling the 
net, they spent their time sleeping, 
fighting among themselves, or plying 
us with food and coffee, which we 
refused as often as good manners 
would allow. We had seen the galley 
and the cook. They understood our 
Spanish without difficulty, but their 
frantic efforts to explain things to us 
were quite fruitless, and we could 
only understand the captain and one 
or two of the others. 

On arrival at the fishing-grounds, 
after about two hours’ steaming, we 
let go the lamp-boat with two men 
aboard and stood off about half a 
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mile with the tender still in tow. 
The five powerful gas-lamps were 
lighted, and the vigil began. 

After an hour and a half the tender 
was sent off to the lamp-boat, and 
she returned with the news that there 
were not enough sardines to justify 
our casting the net. The captain 
thereupon told us that he had 
decided to give up fishing for 
sardines that night and to try for 
boquerén instead. This fish is the 
anchovy in its native state, and 
only changes its name to anchoa 
when it makes its appearance on the 
table. 

We took the lamp-boat and tender 
in tow again and steamed south for 
half an hour, when the same 
procedure was repeated. This time, 
however, we had very different luck. 

After dropping the lamp-boat we 
started what appeared to be an 
aimless search in the surrounding 
waters, but keeping well away from 
the lights. My brother and I were 
in the wheelhouse, whence we were 
suddenly called and asked to go 
forward as the captain wished to 
speak to us. As soon as we reached 
him he pointed down into the water 
ahead and said, “‘ Now you will see 
some fish!” The whole sea 
appeared to be alive with them, and 
the flashing of their phosphorescence, 
visible far below the surface, made 
it look as if we were ploughing our 
way through a sea of silver. 

We had not been there more than 
a few minutes when we saw on our 
starboard bow what resembled an 
enormous luminous snake lying on 


_ afterwards obtain was 


the surface. As we approached, it 
broke up, and showed itself to be 
four huge fish, each at least seven 
feet long, which made straight for us 
and took station immediately ahead. 
The phosphorescence was so brilliant 
that every detail of these fish was 
clear, although they must at times 
have been at least two fathoms below 
the surface. They looked like 
dolphins, but our Spanish friends 
assured us that this was not so. 
They called them ‘ Tortina,’ a word 
we had never heard before, and for 
which the only translation we cauld 
* Blackfish.’ 
This translation was supplied by an 
Anglo-Spanish acquaintance of great 
sea-fishing experience, but even he 
admitted that he had seldom en- 
countered the fish off the Spanish 
coast, and never in English waters. 

The interest the men were now 
taking in life, and the absence of 
recumbent bodies on deck, indicated 
that action was imminent. Very 
soon there came a message from the 
the lamp-boat that fishing could start. 
The navigator thereupon relinquished 
the wheel to an elderly man of taci- 
turn disposition—described by the 
captain as the specialist in net-lay- 
ing—and the amazing skill with 
which he handled the ship during 
this manceuvre amply justified the 
description. The engine-room tele- 
graph was an ordinary bell, and the 
helmsman transmitted the orders. It 
was rather like a bus, where the 
conductor rings once for ‘ Stop’ and 
twice for ‘ Start,’ except that here 
the two signals seemed to cover 
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everything from ‘Full Ahead’ to 
‘Full Astern.’ How the engineer 
managed to interpret the signals was 
a mystery. 

The laying of the net was preceded 
by what seemed to us an interminable 
circling of the ship round the lamp- 
boat at low speed and long range. 
We never discovered why, but since 
it went on for at least three-quarters 
of an hour, there must have been 
some good reason for it. Possibly 
it was done to enable the ‘ Specialist ’ 
to choose the right moment to close 
in for the kill; if so he took a long 
time to make up his mind. 

The net itself was something like 
a seine net, though with important 
differences. It was made of very 
strong and, for the size of mesh, 
rather thick hemp, and it was very 
large. The net we used that night 
was five hundred metres long and 
seventy metres deep, and it cost more 
than the equivalent of £2000, about 
one-third of the total capital outlay, 
ship included. Its top was covered 
throughout its length with closely 
fitted cork rings, and the foot was 
lined with galvanised iron rings which 
served the dual purpose of weighting 
the net down and closing it by 
means of the rope that passed 
through them. 

When the helmsman judged that 
the appropriate moment had arrived, 
he turned in towards the lamp-boat, 
which was perhaps a quarter of a 
mile away, and rang for full ahead. 
The engine accelerated to maximum 
revolutions, and the net started 
flying out, assisted by two of the 


crew. The tender, with the end of 
the net, was dropped astern, and the 
bosun, who was stationed on the 
port side of the foremast, started 
counting. 

He did not count in the normal 
Spanish way, but only up to twelve, 
after which he called, “ Doce y uno— 
doce y dos... .,” and so on up to 
twenty-four, when he again started, 
““ Veintecuatroyuno . . .,” andsoon. 
Afterwards we discovered the reason. 
He was counting the brazas or 
fathoms, marked along the top of 
the net; and the helmsman, eyes 
glued on the other two boats, could 
judge, by comparing the length of 
the arc covered with the number of 
brazas paid out and recorded, whether 
he should increase or decrease his 
radius of circuit. This he did with 
incredible accuracy, arriving back at 
the tender with the full extent of the 
net exactly paid out. 

Now began a period of furious 
activity. The ship was stopped, the 
foot of the net was brought to the 
winch, and the engine started, closing 
the net completely and giving it the 
form of an inverted hat, which 
indeed is the name by which the 
Spaniards call it—a Sombrero net. 
The foot-rope was then hoisted on a 
derrick until all the rings were out 
of the water, and the task of hauling 
in the catch began. 

It now became apparent why so 
many hands were needed. Almost 
the entire ship’s company lined the 
port side, shoulder to shoulder, and 
began hauling in the net. They 
screamed encouragement and abuse 
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at each other, and the uproar 
increased in direct ratio to the 
amount of work completed. The 
uninitiated onlooker would have 
thought, as we did, that complete 
chaos reigned, but he would have 
been wrong; every man knew his 
job, and when the net came to be 
paid out the next time there was 
never a snarl in it. 

As the net came in over the side, 
countless fish were to be seen 
sticking in the mesh, and these were 
promptly shaken back into the sea, 
to enable the net to be stowed in 
orderly fashion and to prevent its 
being fouled when running out the 
next time. An exception to this was 
the octopus, which, like the squid, 
was always seized with alacrity by 
the crew and eaten alive. 

The circle of net gradually 
diminished, and as the lighted boom 
was swung out we could see what 
we had caught: a seething mass of 
fish of all kinds. The lamp-boat 
slipped quickly over the circle of 
cork, and the tender, manned now 
by four men, closed in on the far 
side. 

While this was going on, one of 
the crew of the parent boat produced 
about thirty small bag-nets which he 
distributed among the men. They 
were the size of butterfly-nets, 
without handles, and the mouth of 
each was kept open by a bamboo 
ring. Each man bent low over the 
port side to have his net filled by the 
occupants of the tender, then dashed 
across to the other side and emptied 
his net into large flat boxes which 
were stacked there in readiness. 


Each box held thirty kilogrammes 
of fish, the value of which varied 
between {1 and thirty shillings. 

When all the fish had been boxed, 
including those which had fallen on 
deck and been swept up, we set off for 
another likely spot and repeated the 
operation. Three times the net was 
cast that night, and each effort was 
equally well rewarded. It was, so 
we gathered, an exceptionally good 
night’s fishing, and we were delighted 
to learn that the success of the 
expedition was attributed largely to 
our presence. ; 

Except for a few permanent 
technicians the crew receive no 
regular pay, but divide one-half of 
the proceeds of their catch among 
themselves. The other half goes to 
the owner, who of course pays all 
expenses, including the men’s food. 
Our increasing popularity as the 
night wore on was thus explained, 
and when we finally said “Adios” to 
our friends they could hardly bear 
to let us go. In our role of mascot 
we had helped to produce over £300 
worth of fish. This may possibly 
explain the captain’s reaction when 
we tried to get him to accept pay- 
ment for our night’s sport. He 
was horrified, though eventually he 
agreed to let us tip the crew via the 
bosun, and pointedly turned his back 
while the cash was being handed 
over. 

At 5.30 A.M. fishing was abandoned 
and we set off on the return journey. 
There was no rest for the men, 
however ; 
quantity of ice was produced, and 
they began the task of icing the boxes, 





for at dawn a huge 




















first covering each one with brown 
paper, then adding thick layers of ice. 
As two hundred and fifty boxes 
had to be dealt with, the work went 
on until we were almost back in 
harbour. 

One matter had greatly puzzled us. 
We had noticed that each time the 
net was emptied of fish there remained 
in the bottom of it a nasty-looking 
slimy mass of scales. One would 
have expected this to be jettisoned, 
but to our great surprise every bit 
of the nauseating stuff was collected 
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with the utmost care and stored 
apart from the fish. On the way back 
to port we asked the navigator, who 
was one of the few who spoke 
comprehensible Spanish, what the 
purpose of this might be. “ Oh,” 
he replied, “that stuff is more 
valuable than the fish. It goes to 
the scent factories, and they turn 
it into perfume. It’s just as good 
as rose-petals, and cheaper too!” 
He may have been right, but some- 
how that morning we felt we would 
have preferred the rose-petals. 





COCKTAIL-PARTY 


BY MARIAN WARREN 


IT has always seemed a bit incongru- 
ous to me that a middle-aged college 
professor, particularly one brought up 
in the strict Quaker tradition, should 
enjoy cocktail-parties. According to 
the opinions of a few experts on the 
subject it marks him as ‘ low-brow.’ 
Cocktail-parties, they assert, are to be 
endured, not enjoyed. However, my 
husband does not give a hoot about 
such opinions. When I asked him 
once why he enjoyed such parties, 
his answer was straightforward: 
“*Well, it’s like this,” he said. “‘It’s 
nice meeting friends you haven’t 
seen in a long time. The drinks are 
good—at least sometimes—and if 
they aren’t, you can occasionally 
sneak into the kitchen and shake up 
something interesting. If the party 
gets dull, you can leave without 
appearing impolite. Sometimes you 
hear a really good story, and occasion- 
ally you meet someone and establish 
that rare feeling of rapport which 
says ‘we think alike.’ Of course, 
you always see a few people for whom 
you feel genuinely sorry. However, 
that just serves to bolster your own 
ego.” 

He was humming snatches of the 
‘Emperor’ Concerto as he tied his 
bright-blue tie. My husband was 
happy. We were going to a cocktail- 
party. 


“That—that tie,” I said. ‘“‘Isn’t 
it a bit bright?” 

“Sure.” He pointed to his socks, 
which were the same vivid blue. 
“Look,” he said proudly, “they 
match. I like to wear bright colours 
on a dull day.” . 

Why should I fuss? The reform 
was partially due to me. When I 
first knew him, I complained because 
he wore nothing but black socks and 
shoes, white shirts, conservative ties, 
Oxford-grey suits, and a grey Stetson. 
Now he is a symphony of colour in 
his pastel shirt, checked sports-coat, 
and ties and socks which seem to be 
united in wedded bliss. As for the 
hat—he wears it only when the 
temperature goes below zero. 

“It’s been a long time since the 
Gordons gave a party,” I said. 

“Sure has. Wonder if the 
Robinsons will be there.” 

“* Or the Phillips.” 

** Or the Harringtons.” 


Sandy Gordon, chic in a new 
hairdo, greeted us in her usual 
manner. ‘‘Hello, you two. Make 
yourselves comfortable. Nora will 
be around with your favourite 
poison.” 

My husband surveyed the situation. 
“It'll take Nora three weeks to get 
round to us. Mimi, you wait here. 
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Ill bring you something. There’s 
an awful mob.” 

There certainly was. Where did 
Sandy dig up so many people? 
There was hardly a familiar face in 
the whole crowd. A manapproached 
carrying three martinis. As he 
passed me someone jostled his arm. 
The drinks spilt over and ran into 
one of my open-toed shoes. “‘Sorry,” 
he apologised. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I said 
sweetly; “‘serves me right for not 
wearing my rubbers.” 

My husband reappeared, his tie 
slightly askew, clutching two drinks. 
“‘Here’s a Manhattan. Nothing else 
but martinis, and I know you can’t 
stand them.” 

‘Darling, your tie’s crooked. Here, 
let me fix it first.” 

‘Let my tie alone! Here’s your 
drink. Take it before I drop it.” 

We found three square feet of 
unoccupied space and stood sipping. 
My husband greeted practically every- 
one who went by. 

“You sure know a lot of people, 
Herr Professor.” 

“Don’t ask me their names. I 
just see them around.” 

A voice behind me said quietly, 
**You’re looking radiant this evening.” 
I turned to see a tall man with a mop 
of shaggy white hair, teeth clamped 
firmly over a pipe-stem. 

“‘Thank you for those kind words, 
Dean Bowers. You're looking pretty 
chipper yourself.” 

His blue eyes twinkled. He waved 
his pipe towards my husband. ‘‘ What 
are you doing here? Shouldn’t you 
be home writing another chapter on 
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‘Introduction to Engineering Mech- 
anics’?”? 

My spouse rose to the occasion. 
“Et tu, Brute.” He smiled. “Ac- 
tually, I was. But she insisted on 
dragging me here. You know how 
I hate cocktail-parties.” 

Dean Bowers gave a loud laugh. 
“How was your visit to Eastern 
Poly?” 

“Fine. But, gad, what a town! 
The damn’ railroad runs smack 
through the middle of everything. 
At one point five roads come to- 
gether, and whenever a train has to 
pass, traffic from all five points is 
held up.” 

“T hear their engineering depart- 
ment is housed in an old car barn.” 

“That’s quite right. But we’ve 
got to hand it to them. Their town 
might be sagging at the seams; some 
of their technical facilities could 
hardly be called modern; yet their 
engineering curriculum is the kind 
we’ve been wanting for a long time, 
but haven’t been able to put through. 
I wish some of our dead-heads would 
wake up.” 

“They won't.” He smiled affably 
and moved away, clouds of smoke 
drifting out behind him. 

A little foreign-looking man wear- 
ing rimless glasses was coming towards 
us. “‘Oh, honey, I want you to meet 
Dr Michaud. He’s Visiting Pro- 
fessor from France. He’s just pub- 
lished a very scholarly tome, ‘ The 
History of Science.’” 

Just as I was trying to think of 
something appropriate to say in 
French, Dr Michaud clicked his 
heels, picked up my free hand, and 
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planted a slightly wet kiss on it. 
**Fe suis enchanté... .” 

Dr Michaud was short and bald. 
His suit disdained any acquaintance 
with an iron. It looked as though it 
were made for a man somewhat 
smaller than Dr Michaud. The 
bottoms of his trousers were a good 
six inches from the floor. His vest 
buttons, I felt sure, might pop 
without a moment’s warning. 

A sudden presentiment told me that 
my spouse was doing his usual 
fade-out. I turned in time to see his 
coat-tails disappear in the crowd. 
Dr Michaud smacked his lips audibly. 
He was sipping something out of a 
tall glass. He noticed my inquiring 
glance. ‘“‘Wheesky and soda,” he 
said. ‘Cocktails I do not like.” 

As we chatted informally about 
university life in France, I found 
Dr Michaud’s accent somewhat 
difficult to understand. When he 
got started on cuneiform writing and 
the Achemenian inscriptions, I found 
myself floundering in a sea of scien- 
tific terminology. He seemed to have 
a particular liking for one word, 
incunabula. 1 didn’t wish to show 
my ignorance by inquiring what it 
meant. 

I was frankly relieved when I saw 
my spouse pushing his way towards 
us, accompanied by a woman in a 
rugged tweed suit. She was short, 


but not unpleasant-looking in spite 
of a rather hawk-like profile. She 
turned out to be a professor of 
archeology at Bryn Mawr. 

After the introductions, my hus- 
band said, “Look what I found!” 
and handed me a glass. 


I took a sip. 


“Sherry! 
you’re wonderful!” 
His tie was even more askew than 


Darling, 


ever. He took my half-full cocktail- 
glass, saying, “I'll be back in a 
minute.” That, I knew, would prove 
to be a gross understatement. 

The Bryn Mawr professor and 
Dr Michaud were soon deep in a 
discussion of philology and the 
Hammurabi code. She made me 
feel a little jealous, because she knew 
what incunabula meant. The two of 
them bunted the word back and forth 
as though it were a badminton bird. 

I looked round the room, 
wondering where my husband had 
gone. I finally spotted him in a far 
corner engrossed with a blonde. 
If she had been someone I knew, or 
had been ugly, I could have exerted 
my wifely prerogative and joined in 
the discussion. However, since she 
was neither, I did not want to do 
anything which might be construed 
as jealousy by either the blonde or 
my husband. 

Dr Michaud and the Bryn Mawr 
professor were having quite a time. 
He had apparently told her a funny 
story, for they were both exclaiming, 
** Quel beau sentiment ! ” and laughing 
until they had tears in their eyes. 
The Bryn Mawr professor laughed so 
hard that she spilled her cocktail 
down the front of her suit. It was 
obvious that they had completely 
forgotten about me. I moved away, 
determined to collar my spouse at 
any cost. 

“Hallo, Mimi. Hev a shrimp?” 
I turned towards a smiling young 
man wearing horn-rimmed glasses 
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and holding a shrimp spiked on a 
tooth-pick. “Beastly crowd—what!” 

It was the first time I had seen 
Harry Morton since his return from 
a year in Chemistry at Oxford. His 
associates were convinced that his 
year abroad was not an unmixed 
blessing. I could understand why. 
He had acquired a phony English 
accent, and today he was trying very 
hard to look casually tweedy. 

“You reely awt to gaow to 
England,” he said. “The place is 
maost chawming in spite of theyah 
beastly weathah.” 

I could have told him that I had 
spent some time in England back in 
1931, but why make him that 
unhappy? Instead I said, “Did you 
find your work interesting?” 

“Oh, yes—it was  frightfully 
challenging.” He launched into a 
well-rehearsed account of his work 
at the Lab—only he did not pro- 
nounce it with the accent on the first 
syllable as we do, but called it 
la-bore-a-tree. 

I was rescued from the pseudo- 
English gentleman by Mike Maroney, 
who gave me a healthy slap on the 
back. As Harry Morton withdrew to 
seek a more appreciative audience, 
Mike said, “I just heard a good story. 
It’s clean. Want to hear it?” 

A clean story was enough of a 
rarity with Mike, so I said, “‘ Yes, 
by all means.” 

“There was this whole bunch of 
college presidents,” he said, “who 
were going to a conference in the 
Virgin Islands over the Christmas 
holidays. They had chartered a 
plane for the trip. Well, the plane 


crashed and everyone on board was 
killed.” 

“Oh, Mike, how sad!” 

“Now wait a minute.—This whole 
gang of college presidents arrived at 
the Pearly Gates and demanded 
admittance. St Peter was really in 
a pickle. He conferred with the 
Chief as to what to do, then he 
relayed the message. 

“*T’m sorry, Gentlemen,’ St Peter 
said, ‘but this is our busiest season. 
You know how it is—students leaving 
school for the holidays, servicemen 
going home on leave, folks taking 
winter vacations—not to mention all 
the partying that goes on from before 
Christmas until after the New Year. 
I’m afraid you boys will have to go 
below for a few days and wait your 
turn.” 

“Two days later the Devil appeared 
looking quite harassed. ‘I want you 
to take those college presidents off 
my hands,’ he pleaded. ‘They’re 
disrupting the whole place.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ asked 
St Peter. 

“*They’ve been there only two 
days,’ groaned the Devil, ‘ and al- 
ready they’ve raised enough money 
to air-condition the place!’” 

We had a good laugh, and Mike 
tripped away, still convulsed. The 
maid, Nora, passed by, carrying a 
tray of canapes. I picked up some- 
thing which looked like a cooky with 
pink icing. It tasted like fish. “Tl 
bet you’re tired, Nora.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I mean no, ma’am, I 
can’t get tired for two more hours yet.” 

Well, J was beginning to get tired. 
The party had started to take on the 
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aspects of one which would stretch 
out indefinitely. A half-dozen guests 
were grouped round the piano, 
singing. From time to time strains of 
rhumba and samba music filtered 
through the floor from the play-room 
below. Both the blonde and my 
husband had disappeared. 

I looked about me. Surely there 
must be a few others with whom 
I had more than just a nodding 
acquaintance. I began to make my 
way slowly through the mob of 
people. Bits of conversation drifted 
towards me—“‘Why does she wear 
those awful bangs?”—‘The status 
of Russian science”—“ But Kinsey 
says”—‘You vote for Tricky Dick 
and Ill vote for Tom Lehrer”— 
“Her second year of analysis”— 
“The real meaning of academic 
freedom”—“Buzzie is fifteen and 
simply not interested in girls.” 

And then through the smoke I saw 
my husband coming towards me, 
carrying my coat. His tie was 
straight. “Let’s get going,” he said. 

“Can you bear to tear yourself 
away?” 

“Your sarcasm is lost on me, you 
wench, and you know it.” 

We approached our hostess to 
make our farewells. My spouse 
really outdid himself. “It’s a 
wonderful party, Sandy,” he said. 
““We hate to go, but we’re expecting 
the Dithers down from Harvard for 
the week-end.” 

On the way out the front door I 
squeezed his arm. “And who are 
the Dithers?” 

“Sh! notsoloud. I thought we’d 
go to DiFiori’s for a dish of spag- 


hetti. Besides, there’s an Alec Guin- 
ness picture over at the Fleetwood. 
Wouldn’t you like to see it?” 

“Would I! Darling, I could kiss 
you. But I would like to know what 
you were doing when you said you’d 
be back in a minute and then dis- 
appeared for an hour.” 

“Oh, I wandered around. Met 
some interesting people. By the 
way, did you see the Robinsons?” 

““No, were they there?” 

“‘Sure—and the Phillips, too. But 
not the Harringtons—couldn’t get a 
sitter.” 

“And the big blonde?” 

“Oh, she was the dullest person in 
the whole party.” 

“T see she did a good job on your 
tie.” 

“As for that, I fixed it myself—in 
front of a mirror. And as for the 
blonde... .” 

“You looked very cosy in your 
corner with her. You certainly 
seemed wrapped up in what she was 
saying.” 

“Stop being snippy. I repeat— 
she was dull. I was just flattered 
by being talked to by a good-looking 
woman. She’s been married just 
a year—probably frigid. Honestly, 
honey, she’s a bird brain.” 

““You’re kidding.” 

“You know I’m not. When I told 
her that I’d been to Oppenheimer’s 
lectures, she said, ‘Gosh, Ill bet 
it was thrilling. I’ve read his 
‘ Omnibus > ! 999 

“You poor thing. How disappoint- 
ing!” 

“How did you make out?” he 
asked, somewhat solicitously. 
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“You left me with Dr Michaud, 
and he jilted me for the professor 
from Bryn Mawr.” 

“Oh, darling, I’m sorry. Next 
time [ll stick with you.” 

“Of course you won’t, you sheep 
in sheep’s clothing. By the way, 
what does incunabula mean?” 

“Inca—who?” 

“Incunabula—but don’t ask me 
how to spell it.” 

“Never heard of it.” 

We had arrived at DiFiori’s. 
My spouse opened the door with a 
flourish and said gallantly, “Allow 
me, madame.” 

“Gosh,” I said, “I sure am 
hungry in spite of all those knick- 
knacks I ate.” 

We settled ourselves at the red- 
checked table. My husband picked 
up the menu and read, “Antipasto, 


herring in sour cream, chicken liver 
canape... .” 

Tony approached with an efficient 
stride. “Good evening, sir.” He 
patted his napkin, folded neatly over 
his arm. “Would you like a cock- 
tail?” 

“Good heavens, man! We’ve just 
come from a cocktail-party. Can’t 
you see she’s already potted?” 

Tony winked understandingly. 


-“What'll it be, then, antipasto and 


spaghetti with mushroom sauce?” 

“You can skip the antipasto,” 
I said. “I don’t want it and he 
doesn’t need it.” 

“ Very good.” 

My husband leaned back com- 
fortably and said, “Oh, honey, I 
heard a good story today. Let me 
tell you the one about the college 
presidents!” 
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KNIGHTS OF THE FOREST 


BY PAMELA ERIKSSON 


To be born in Africa is to be bred 
to suspicion. Every tree, every bush, 
every clump of grass may harbour 
sting, bite or claw. Without sus- 
picion in such a land there is no 
self-preservation. One wonders if 
it is from this sheer physical urge 
that the ethical and political suspicion 
that now rends the continent has 
developed. 

I, who was born on the Transvaal 
highveld, can, after fifty years, still 
feel the terror in my three-year-old 
fingers as they fumbled over the 
chill coils of a ringhals sleeping in 
an egg-replete love-knot under my 
pet hen, she being stiff in death 
though retaining the shape of life 
in that dark nest. A later memory 
is the drawn face of my mother 
lying bitten in bed by a scorpion, 
and another of her alarmed look 
above the keyboard as one of her 
human audience detected the rustle 
of serpent music-lovers under the 
stoep window. Reverberating too 
in my mind is the gigantic purr 
that woke me at dawn, after a night 
in the bush, to the sight of a leopard 
domestically washing its face some 
twelve yards away in preparation for 
the day’s full-fed slumber; the 
mamba siege when a tribe of those 
green demons took possession of 
the pine-trees flanking our front 
gate; the huge lammergeyer I 


found shredding up one of our 
lambs in the kloof, jackals yelping 
at the back of the house; a great- 
grandfather baboon lulling himself 
in the rocking-chair on the creepery 
stoep of a friend’s mountain farm. 
Twelve years of this kind of childhood 
instilled in me a wary respect for all 
flora in which fauna could lurk. 
Adolescence in Europe quieted 
these suspicions. The innocuous 
boskiness of England, the museum- 
safe atmosphere of sport among the 
fauna of the Scottish moors, and 
most significant of all, a stag in a 
stable owned by a ‘hunt’ some- 
where within smoke-signal distance 
of London, blunted the edge of my 
awareness. Not till I was aching 
on horseback on an almost trackless 
way over the Haast Pass did those 
tremors of suspicion revive. New 
Zealand’s primeval forest crowded 
all about us, Fred, the Maori, and 
myself—an age-old tangle of growth 
full of cavern-studded crags, lower- 
ing thickets, preposterous tree-ferns, 
creepers as muscular as pythons, 
abounding with ideal lairs and 
lurks and hidy-holes for everything 
out of Noah’s ark. Where were 
they all? Fred laughed at me. 


Apparently the most pesty things 
were gnats, those —— gnats which 
had made this southern west coast 
practically uninhabitable. 














“Not even a moa left for you,” 
he said; “you'll just have to be 
content with the keas.” But I had 
enough of those clowns, having 
listened to their jibing squawks as 
they did five thousand and fifty-five 
duckslides down the roof of a 
glacier-hut in which a bored guide 
and I were fog-bound and hungry 
for two days. I had to admit that 
the New Zealand forest, though 
beautiful, was rather dull. It lacked 
a challenge to man. 

It was heaven knows how many 
millions of square sea-miles later 
that I again felt that alertness among 
murky flora in which fauna might 
lurk. This time it was my husband 
who laughed at the idea. 

“‘ Nothing ! ” he said, and whacked 
the great thigh of a giant fir to find 
out whether it sounded rotten. 
** Must be,” he added. “‘ When we 
fell it this winter you can count the 
rings, and I bet you there’ll be nearly 
two hundred. Of course,” he said 
as an afterthought, “there’re the elk.” 

Elk! Here? In Aland? In the 
middle of the Baltic ? 

“ Oh, yes,” he said; “only allowed 
to hunt them for about ten days a 
year, usually round New Year. We’re 
supposed to have the finest elk- 
hunting in the north, here in 
Lemland.” 

For me the ancestral forest, hither- 
to as empty and echoing, if as safe, as 
a deserted cathedral, was immediately 
charged with allure. In every glade, 
in every purple aisle of pines, 
among the raspberry jungles where 
‘windows’ had been cut for new 
forest growth, I peered and pried, 
but never an elk did I see. My 
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African eye searched for spoor, but 
the springy moss and deep leaf-mould 
took no imprint, and where there 
was neither moss nor mould there 
was granite, pink or grey, but always 
adamant. The elk’s life was very 
secret. 

Then one day, approaching mid- 
summer, Sven said that it looked as 
if we were going to be short of hay 
this year, and his mother pursed 
her lips and stopped knitting and 
said, “‘ Well, my boy, we'll just have 
to cut Trasket.” 

A sigh stirred the rest of the 
Pellas folk gathered in the great 
cave of a kitchen, a sigh which I 
could only interpret later when my 
own thighs, calves and biceps were 
throbbing with strain—but Sven, 
for whom years in square-rig had 
made such tasks appear trivial, said 
cheerfully that he and I would go 
and have a look that afternoon. In 
Aland the midsummer afternoons 
extend into what more equatorial 
people would call late evening, and 
when we reached Trisket, along a 
boulder maze which Sven assured 
me was a road, the rays of the 
sinking sun were focused in orange 
floodlight on the wall of forest which 
was the opposite side of Trasket. 
For Trasket was what Malory’s 
knights would have called a mere. 
From the dark gleam of water in 
the centre of the mysterious bog- 
encircled forest pool I could imagine 
an arm raising Excalibur in mystic 
symbolism. 

But this reverie was shattered by 
suppressed sibilance from Sven. 
“Look!” he breathed in my ear; 
“at the other end.” 
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There indeed was a knight, far 
from alone but certainly palely 
loitering. The evening light had 
made him and his company into a 
ghost-like frieze, a noble champion, 
his gentle dame, a young squire and 
a couple of pages. Entranced, we 
watched timelessly till this errant 
vision passed and faded into the 
forest shadow. 

“Elk!” I whispered, awed by 
the evening hush. They had, of 
course, been browsing on the good 
green grass of Trasket’s rim, which 
presently, in the blinding sweat of 
necessity, we were to scythe and 
turn into what I called ‘ Viking hay.’ 
On such hard-won scourings of the 
forest had the forefathers of Pellas 
kine existed. Only the obstinacy 
of their rugged genes enabled them 
to relish the stringy stuff, in spite 
of a normal diet of clover and 
timothy. 

Picking up a many-pointed antler 
one day, Sven wondered that no 
one he knew of, nor he himself, 
had ever before found antlers—a 
mystery, for every bull elk sheds a 
pair a year. Do they rot quickly ? 
Do beetles eat them? Or do the 
fairies gather them for spells? No 
one could say. In the hand they 
were curious. Mounted on the 
horse- high bull elk they were 
alarming; especially if one was 
a roly-poly six-year-old, such as 
Tommi, returning along the high 
road after the very first day in 
school. It was bad enough having 
to go to school anyway, and then, 
because he was the only new one 
from Grandboda and was let out 
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early, he was alone on the homeward 
path. His mother would not believe 
him, though she had heard his yells, 
when he said that a great troll had 
come out of the forest at Mémbacka 
and chased him down the hill. 

“It's Lazy Worm, making you 
invent such nonsense,” said she, 
pulling the finger out of his mouth. 
But she felt sorry when the bigger 
boys told her they had found the 
scuffs of an angry elk in the sand 
at the top, and when she had to say, 
* Poor little Tommi ! ” 

However, no mouth-watering ex- 
pectancy among the school battdlion 
ever materialised another elk for 
them to re-live Tommi’s awful thrill. 
Several classes higher he still re- 
mained a bit of a hero. In all the 
years we lived in Lemland only one 
other instance revealed the elk’s 
passionate rut. 

The right to hunt elk was held, 
just as was the right to fishing-waters 
by the—now here I run into a 
difficulty, for ‘homestead’ is too 
humble a name and ‘estate’ too 
grandiose—but let us say by the 
manors, a group of which constituted 
each village. All had lost their deeds 
in the early seventeenth century, 
when for eight years the whole 
Aland population sheltered in Sweden 
while Russian hordes devastated the 
islands, leaving only the churches 
standing. But centuries had engraved 
boundaries and rights on the 
Alannings’ tribal memory, and when 
the people returned there was 
neither question nor argument over 
what these had been. Pellas had 
the right to hunt elk, but in these 








degenerate times it was the /dénsman, 
or sheriff, who decided the tally. 

At one time Aland was the 
Swedish kings’ hunting-ground. 
Was not the mossy roof of our 
parsonage, the only stone dwelling 
in our parish, doubly hallowed 
because it had sheltered Charles 
XII.’s heroic head? Did I not 
make a crashing gaff when shown a 
cove ‘ where the king had leapt into 
the water and himself cut the throat 
of the elk at bay,’ by wondering 
how Gustav at his great age managed 
that. The king! Why, it was 
Charles that they were talking about 
so topically, and Charles had been 
dead for two centuries ! 

Thereafter elk in Aland, what 
with hunt-happy men and hungry 
wolves, had died out. Then, in a 
concerted effort to get rid of the 
wolves (grandfather’s dog Trogen 
had been taken from between the 
very runners of the sleigh), the 
people of the main island, which at 
the Lemland end had large tracts 
of forest, wove a gigantic net, each 
village contributing a length. From 
shore to shore they stretched it, 
and so drove the wolves to perdition. 
After that, though no one noticed 
in which year, the elk came back, 
probably over thick ice from the 
mainland during a hard winter. 
Now they were both a pride and 
a pest. A pride because elk are 
becoming rarer, a pest because no 
one could deny that they browsed 
on saplings. We ourselves caught 
milords munching a spring salad 
off our autumn wheat. As for the 
net, bits of the very last of it came 
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in with the rag collections which in 
the winter war of 1939-40 we in 
Granboda sorted out.to be mushed 
up into felt for the field uniforms 
of the Finnish Army. Fitting armour 
of wile and daring it was, I thought, 
remembering the endless frieze of 
frozen Russian corpses at Suoma- 
salmi, ambushed to destruction by 
a handful of ski patrols. 

But I have diverged from the 
hunt. The first snow had been 
falling for three days. For the men 
there was good prospect of working 
up a hale appetite for the various 
and rich foods of the Christmas 
season: hot spiced ham and potato 
pie fragrant with cardamom ; cloud- 
like trifles ; melting little cakes and 
nutty biscuits in endless permutations, 
everything dizzy with cream and 
butter and spices, sugar and syrup ; 
with fishy delicacies of, for me, 
unimagined and obscure flavours. 

I was a young mother and a day- 
long hunt was not for me. But 
Sven knew how I yearned to be 
out in the forests with him, so that 
if they killed on this side of Lemland 
I was to be the one to come with 
horse and sleigh to fetch the elk. 
What a thrill when in the middle 
of the afternoon the tinkle of the 
telephone summoned me! I was 
to drive along the Wasteringa road 
till I came to a rucksack on that 
big boulder, then I was to follow 
the tracks in. 

As we spanked through the village, 
Kai, tossing his pale russet mane, 
shrieked a stallion challenge and his 
bells clashed wildly. I tightened 
the reins to put him into a racing 


trot. Balls of soft snow from his 
twinkling hooves vaulted into my 
face, and we turned the corner at 
Mémbacka on one runner with my 
foot out to stop capsizing. Within 
some fleeting minutes there was the 
rucksack, and we slowed and turned 
in carefully among the tree-trunks. 
Immediately the clever Kai relin- 
quished his race-course personality 
and became a perfect Agag. Soon 
Sven met me, having heard the 
bells, but no sooner had he taken 
the reins than Kai jerked to a stop, 
stiffened all four legs and swayed 
backwards. He then arched his 
neck, lowered his flaring nostrils to 
the snow and snorted so that it 
fumed; at which he shot up on 
his hind legs like a licking flame 
and tried to jump over the already 
glowing moon. Earthbound again, 
he crouched and started to shake so 
that the bells jangled and the shafts 
went slap-slap. Told that Sven was 
deeply ashamed of him, even if the 
elk was lying behind the next bush, 
he allowed himself to be coaxed 
nearer and nearer, until at last he 
drew the sleigh beside the great 
mysterious body, all hair and shadow, 
with a moonbeam lending ghastliness 
to its upturned eye. 

Knowing that Sven’s wife was a 
hefty lass and the additional burden 
of elk enough for a load, the other 
hunters had set off home by a short 
cut. We puffed and grunted, 
pushing and levering to load the 
poor beast while Kai stood trembling, 
obedient, with reins trailing in the 
snow in case his fear got the better 
of his manners. Then we drove 
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home. Kai’s usually jaunty tail 
remained tucked between his legs. 
He felt as nervous as a cat though 
the ogre was dead. Sven and I fell 
silent and felt mournful. A dead 
knight errant was our warm, soft, 
but rather grisly seat. 

All horses are disturbed by the 
near presence of elk. I think we 
might have the same feeling if we 
suddenly brushed up against a 
Taungs ape-man. To the horse, 
elk seem to be atavistic, redolent 
with the primeval stink of monster- 
dom. Kai would have neighed a 
challenge at a tiger, but elk struck 
his nervous system all of a heap. 
There was one place on the way to 
Wessingsboda where the road ground 
to a track over a bedrock brow. 
Here he never failed to shy and 
snort. Those cunning in forest lore 
knew that this was a ‘pass,’ the 
crossing of our highway by that of 
the elks. 

Not until the war was I able to 
join the hunt in earnest, and then 
not with a gun but tagging at Sven’s 
heels. It was less exciting than I 
had visualised. As a senior huntsman 
Sven would stand within rifle-shot 
of an elk-pass, perhaps after a long 
trudge, and sometimes waiting for 
hours in below-zero temperatures 
before the yap-yap-yap of the elk- 
hounds was even heard. It could 
be a long time before the sound 
became near enough to make it 
certain that an elk would appear ; 
for the little hounds (ours were 
cross-bred and looked slightly Pomer- 
anian) were trained to go in front of 
as well as behind the elk, to lure 














him, along his accustomed path, by 
annoyance rather than by fear. So, 
eventually, he would come quietly 
to the pass, usually an open spot 
where the gun lay hid in wait for 
him. A large hound with a bugle 
voice and slavering jaws would have 
scared him to stampede and break 
away into deep forest, where the 
only victim of a bullet would be a 
tree-trunk. 

Sven was once able to spy on an 
elk, very lordly and casual in his 
treatment of the little dogs, occasion- 
ally tossing his head at them, striking 
out with his forefoot, stopping to 
lip at a leaf or two, never hastening, 
twitching his withers, meandering 
slowly on to some distant pasture, 
some field of granite on which grew 
his favourite moss, where he might 
find peace again. 


As war deepened, crop failure 
became a sin in authority’s eye and 
a nightmare for the individual. 
We reverted to planting the more 
certain autumn wheat, and so 
ploughed up those meadow enclaves 
in the forest which were a relic of 
the not-so-distant past when forest 
had no market value and, on good 
soil, was burnt and rye sown in the 
ashes. They do that still in parts 
of the Congo, so much alike is man. 

Autumn-sown wheat stooled before 
the snow came, if one was lucky, 
and then lay withered under it, to 
leap up in dazzling green vigour 
when in springtime there was little 
else flourishing. Sven and I, each 
with a load of logs on our way to 
the sawmill, thought to enjoy the 
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sight as we passed, Kai, that most 
human of all stallions, bustled along 
in front, his head hanging as it 
always did when he considered the 
load too heavy. The sweat frothed 
on my young mare as she followed. 
When Sven halted, the horses 
slouched to rest on an eased hind 
leg, too fed-up to glance round; 
yet there, not fifty yards from them, 
albeit to leeward, were two very 
large elk grazing tranquilly on the 
wheat. Leaving the reins hooked 
on the log-stays we crept stealthily 
down from the loads, oozed over 
the fence, and, magnetically drawn, 
moved towards the elk, under a 
sort of spell, not knowing what we 
intended, gripped by desire to get 
closer to the glorious couple. The 
elk raised their heads and looked 
full at us, the trivial interruption 
to their feast. Then they began 
to graze again. We slowly advanced. 
Browsing intently they moved 
towards the forest fence. We crept 
nearer and could now see the mild 
arrogance of their expression. They 
flicked their tails at the spring flies. 
Now they were close to the fence, 
which was more than breast high, 
with the jagged points of split 
firlings laid diagonally between pairs 
of sharp-pointed stays in a design 
that was age-old and supposedly 
elk-proof. Perhaps they were troll 
elk, but I swear that without an 
apparent run or jump, one after 
the other they rose in the air and 
floated over the fence. We stood 
agape, hands clasped, part of us 
lost in the beauty of the sight, part 
riled by the knowledge that the 








well-grazed wheat would be retarded 
to danger point. 

As they jumped, a whiff or a 
glint must have reached Kai. With 
a dragon snort he set off at a racing 
trot, followed by the dutiful young 
mare. The thundering loads and 
batteries of appeals and curses as 
we pounded after them must have 
sped the elk hastily on their way. 
Reaching a gate Kai _ stopped, 
snorting and frothing, and then 
started the well-known shiver. Every 
hair of him accused Sven—‘ You 
shouldn’t ’ave done it, sir To 
which Sven replied, “‘ You hypocrite, 
don’t ever pretend to me again that 
a wagon-load of logs is too much 
for you.” 


There were a number of people 
born and bred in Lemland who 
had never seen an elk, so silent 
and secret were their ways. Their 
citadel, too, was the great central 
arena of forest where it was not 
wise to venture without a compass, 
The maze of bogs and _ glades, 
thickets and meres exhausted the 
old and bedevilled the young, 
especially when there was no sun 
visible. But on this day, so well 
did I think I knew this mossa, that 
with a basket on each arm and a 
sandwich in each pocket I left the 
awkward little wrist-compass at 
home, and plunged off the road 
through a cranberry glade that 
crunched with hoar frost. My 
search was for tranbdér, which must 
be picked after frost has sweetened 
them. They lie like ruby marbles 
on the bare moss, itself jade pale 
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under the glittering tinsel of frost. 
This type of bog is rightly called 
a mossa, for moss quilts everything, 
stumps, logs, branches and mounds. 
Out of these sometimes a blueberry 
bushlet will grow, perfect as a 
Japanese dwarf, ornamental as a 
Fabergé trinket. Tranbdér, too, 
have this fascinating look of nature 
aping art, but they are a torture 
to pick; for only bare fingers will 
nip them readily from the tough 
little lifeline which straggles up 
through the moss to lay its jewel 
on the exquisite cushion. This 
day I tried warming one set of 
fingers in my mouth while I plucked 
with the other. It meant that five 
fingers were always in an agony of 
resurrection. As I crouched and 
hopped and straddled along, my 
baskets slowly filled and ever there 
seemed more tranbér ahead. 
Spurred by the thought that this 
was the only fresh fruit for our 
two children this war winter (for 
tranbér keep fresh in an outside 
pantry while snow is on the ground) 
I drew deeper and deeper into the 
mossa. ‘The sparse trees which at 
first had been rather tall, grew 
fewer and more dwarfed. Here 
and there a cranberry-covered islet 
rose from the bog and nurtured 
normal trees. At last there seemed 
to be no more tranbdér and 
my baskets were brimming. I 
straightened up and looked round, 
sure of my way back but interested 
in the acres of pygmy forest about 
me. There were a couple—no, 
three, four islands visible through 
the maze of little trees. By now 











the sun was bright and the hoar- 
frost in the sunny patches dispelled, 
but shimmering on one of the 
islands was a tangle of white that 
was whiter than any frost. Curiosity 
drew me to it. What a dumb drama 
lay there! At first it seemed a 
scatter of bleached bones, half 
submerged in cranberry twigs. Then 
I made out two pairs of antlers in 
the pile. I took hold of one and 
tried to pick it up. The other 
pair came away with it, and I found 
they were interlocked. No prying 
and pulling would part them. Here 
must have died two champions in 
a joust which ended in helpless 
wrath, despair and final starvation. 

At this stage of the war we were 
having yet one more collection of 
bones. For these the children won 
much coveted stars in their Talko 
books. When I saw the great heap 
of bones, the limbs truncheon-like, 
the massive shoulder-blades, I 
thought of the beams on the faces 
of our two poppets possessed of 
sackfuls of bones when all others 
could only collect handfuls. But 
now, with a basket heavy on each 
arm, and the cold already biting 
into my exhausted body, I had no 
strength to lug home even one bone. 
So next day, in a jubilant throng of 
two children, Sven, Kai, sacks and 
a sled, we went to fetch the bones. 
We wandered for hours over the 
mossa inspecting dozens of islets, 
each exactly like the one I thought 
I had marked down, except that it 
harboured no bones. The conviction 
grew that somehow mamma had 
gone to sleep among the tranbdr 
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and dreamed it all up. Vain to 
argue that if I had gone to sleep I 
would now be frozen dead. No 
sobs distressed the homeward journey, 
but a welling tear or two dribbled 
down those glowing cheeks. Not 
even the tranbér with a wildly 
generous sprinkle of the sugar ration 
were much comfort. Deeply I 
vowed never to raise false hopes, 
never to tell tall stories without a 
bone in the hand and two in the 
bush, and never, never to go to the 
forest without a compass. 


Meanwhile, food became scarcer, 
coarser and poorer. Meat was a 
rare luxury. Farmers, as in the 
harsh times of the past, slaughtered 
the little they had to spare in the 
autumn and ate it salt for the 
rest of the year. Slavering is the 
only word to describe our state as 
the elk-hunting season approached. 

Manorial rights and J/dnsman’s 
quota were now given a mere 
mumble of lip respect. Of the legal 
elk it might be said that when the 
scarcity of elk reduced the /dansman’s 
quota to one a curious phenome- 
non occurred. This one legal elk 
developed what might be called an 
astral body, sometimes even two 
astral bodies, so that hanging in 
the wagon-sheds of a family in 
each of the three principal villages 
of Lemland would be the semblance 
of the body of an elk. Our solitary 
parish policeman could, of course, 
with all dignity accept a hunk of 
what was the non-astral elk. 

Another phenomenon was better 
known. It was usually ascribed to 
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bad luck. The huntsman condoled 
with him and Sven would shake 
his head and smile wryly, for the 
phenomenon was that he had never 
felled an elk. This was most 
curious ; for he was always sure to 
be among the first three in the 
endless rifle competitions organised 
by the Skyddskar. A fine shot, they 
all said. 

Myself, I never cared to pull a 
trigger on anything, but Sven was 
so ardent for the hunt that, though 
he knew them, I never spoilt his 
fun by voicing my feelings. As 
the hunt usually invited a guest or 
two from Helsingfors, these were 
naturally given the most likely passes. 
It was the enthusiastic judge who 
had been a guest two years running 
who at last insisted that Sven should 
be given the pass that normally he 
would have had. Sven said thank 
you, that was nice, and he would 
gladly accept, but as I wanted to 
go with him and the place would 
not hide three people he would 
take it as a lone gun. O.K. by 
everyone ? 

We had a long cheerful trudge 
to reach the pass, and in a glorious 
flood of midwinter sunshine stood 
lounging and chatting and stamping 
cold feet. It was not long before a 
smudge of yapping impinged on 
the atmosphere. We were on a 
granite islet, behind two straggly 
junipers, looking over the fast-frozen 
channel of ice which divided Lemland 
from Lumparland. On the one side 
Lemland’s forest ended on top of 
a baby crag which slipped in a 
glacis of rubble under the ice. 
There, in the wall of forest, was a 
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dark archway, and in this, just at 
the moment we were expecting him, 
appeared a bull elk. He was the 
epitome of all majesty, standing 
there erect and fearless, surveying 
his world. 

Sven raised his rifle and I felt a 
pang that this must be. No pang 
of mine must spoil it for him, but 
as he took aim I looked at Sven 
and not at the elk. The shots spat, 
first one barrel, then the other. 

The elk lowered his head, and 
with not undue haste, in small leaps, 
picked his way across the rubble then 
loped, with no apparent effort but 
with uncanny speed, over the ice 
and into the Lumparland forest. 

I threw my arms round Sven and 
his smoking rifle and gave him a 
bear-hug of delight. Laughing. 
Almost crying. 

“You shut your eyes before you 
pull the trigger! You hypocrite! 
Why do you hunt at all!” 

** The rest of it is fun,” he said 
sheepishly, “but I couldn’t bring 
myself to kill anything as ... as 
... as...” Words failed him 
and he added, “.. . as that.” 

* Beautiful ? Noble? Fearless ?” 
I suggested. 

“No...no.. . k-nightly I 
think you say,” he replied, stumbling 
over the silent English k. 

“ Ah....” Iwas deeply touched. 
Then I remembered. 

“You hypocrite! You ogre! 
Only ogres guzzle k-nights ! ” 

“Well,” he said comfortably, 
“all that lovely rich steamy gravy 
and redcurrant jelly and roast 
potatoes—I can’t help sometimes 
forgetting about the k-nightly.” 
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THE FOOTHILL CITY 


BY R. M. PATTERSON 


IT was one of the fair places of the 
earth. Indeed, the whole lovely 
country was something to catch at a 
man’s heart, with its miles of wind- 
rippled grass and flowers, with the 
pale shimmering green of the poplar 
bluffs in the lee of the hills, and the 
sombre green of the spruce in the 
deep valleys. Picture to yourself the 
site of the city as F. Troop of the 
Mounted Police saw it on that summer 
day of 1875, with the great white 
west-wind clouds sailing across a sky 
of the deepest blue, trailing their 
shadows over the hills. In the west 
the wall of the Rockies showed above 
the grasslands, blue, cloud-shadowed, 
broken only by the river gaps. 
Eastward the prairie faded away 
towards the far horizon, unfenced, 
and furrowed only by the buffalo 
trails. To the north, and behind 
the little cavalcade to the south, ran 
the last spurs of the foothills, dipping 
eastwards into the prairie. And 
down below in the valley, with the 
dark line of the trail northwards 
from Fort Macleod towards Edmon- 
ton cutting across it, lay the flat in 
the forks of the Bow and the Elbow 
Rivers. 

Willows, cottonwoods and spruce 
marked the courses of the rivers. 
Horses were grazing out on the flat, 
and by the edge of the trees smoke 


from a group of Indian tepees drifted 
away down the valley. The Police 
rode on, down the last slope towards 
the Elbow. To their right, a mile or 
more downstream, the rivers met: 
the clear dark water of the smaller 
Elbow, and the cold green water of the 
Bow, the Riviére de l’Arc, the Minizni 
Wapta of the Stoney Indians. The 
Police watered their horses at the 
Elbow crossing, standing in the sun- 
flecked river under the rustling shade 
of the big, old cottonwoods. Then 
they rode on to off-saddle and camp 
and lay out the lines for the new post. 

Autumn came, and the leaves of 
the willows and the cottonwoods 
turned to gold. The winds of 
October sent them whirling in drifts 
in the hollows, bobbing away east- 
wards down the little riffles of the 
Elbow and the Bow. Then came 
November with its iron frosts—but 
also with its warm Chinook days and 
sunny skies. The Police put the 
finishing touches to their stockaded 
fort in the short December days; and 
then, at Christmas, they gave ‘a 
house-warming dinner and dance’—a 
high point in the annals of that 
empty land. There was a bit of an 
argument about the name that should 
be given to this fort that F. Troop 
had built, but in the end authority 
decided for them. At the suggestion 


of Colonel J. F. Macleod it was 
called Calgary, after Calgary Castle 
in the Island of Mull. 


Coming in from the south one got 
a distant view of the city from the 
ridges above Pine Creek and Fish 
Creek. Best of all, and most wel- 
coming, was the first sight of it on a 
clear, cold winter’s night—a shining, 
twinkling sweep of lights stretched 
across the northern horizon, glitter- 
ing in the frost like some gigantic 
jeweller’s window—a window that 
became wider and wider as time 
went by; for even in my twenty- 
odd years in the foothills Calgary 
more than doubled in size. 

But usually one came to it in the 
early morning with a long day of 
ranch-shopping lying ahead: hot 
summer mornings when the gaily 
painted roofs were almost hidden by 
the green of the boulevard trees— 
cold, grey mornings of wintertime 
when the fields were frozen like iron, 
and writhing, twisting snakes of 
powder snow drove down the Macleod 
Trail on the north wind... . 

It was on just such a winter morning 
that C.M.B. and Ivan and I drove 
down the last hill on to the flats south 
of the then city limits. We had with 
us the usual long list of purchases and 
commissions—but first of all I in- 
tended to turn west off the Macleod 
Trail towards a little group of country 
homes that lay around a small, 
wooded hill south ofthe polo-grounds. 
Some friends lived there and I had 
a pint of thick ranch cream for them, 
a birthday gift. It was wartime: 
cream was unobtainable and butter 
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was rationed—though not to those 
who produced it; and at the Buffalo 
Head Ranch cream and butter were, 
as usual, things of no account, like 
silver in the days of King Solomon. 

Down on the flat towards Calgary 
two motorists were being stopped and 
questioned by police patrols: licences, 
exceeding the wartime speed limit, 
using farm gasolene on the public 
roads—it was their funeral whatever 
it was. Ivan’s voice came from the 
back seat: ‘Wonder what they’re 
after those guys for ? ” it said. 

“Very likely it’s the Sértorial 
Police,” I replied casually—saying 
the first idiotic thing that came into 
my head and never dreaming that 
this boy, sitting in the back seat, 
would take this nonsense for gospel 
and act on it. 

“¢ Sart—what kind of a cop is that?” 

“Well, you’ve heard of all the 
trouble they’ve been having with 
these boys in uniform in Calgary ? 
Away from the farm for the first time 
and pretty sloppy in their habits ? 
They’re trying to make soldiers out 
of them and it’s uphill work. They’re 
getting desperate—and a lot of the 
civilian population aren’t much help. 
No shining examples, I mean. So 
now they have these cops on the 
job and there’s a general standard 
of smartness set for everybody in 
Calgary, army and civilian, and if 
you’re not up to it you’re just not 
allowed in, that’s all.” 

“Heavens!” said the voice from 
the back seat. “‘ Things are get- 
ting really tough. Will I do, d’you 
think ?” 

“T think so,” I said doubtfully. 
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“Still, those old Levis! of yours. . . . 
We'd probably better play safe. 
Pll turn off the main road here and 
we'll go in to town past the polo- 
ground—by the back door. I can 
see some friends on the way if we do 
that.” And I turned west towards 
the Settlement, exactly as I had 
intended to do in the first place and 
apparently much to Ivan’s relief. 
He was the son of a Cossack of the 
Kuban who, after fighting for the 
Whites in the Russian civil wars, had 
escaped by the skin of his teeth with 
his family from the Bolsheviks by way 
of some Black Sea port under cover 
of the Royal Navy’s guns. 

We dropped off our cream and 
drove on into Calgary. Then we all 
went our various ways—Ivan with his 
pay cheque, after asking which way 
we would leave town. “The Macleod 
Trail,” I told him. “But don’t 
worry. Going out you'll get nothing 
more than a warning. .. .” 

At five o’clock C.M.B. and I were 
having tea in the Wales coffee-shop. 
She looked out of the window against 
which the snow was eddying silently. 
I followed her gaze just in time to 
see a debonair young cowboy go by 
in the winter twilight. I didn’t see 
his face but C.M.B. did. “ Good 
heavens |!” she said in a tone of 
amazement. “ Did you see Ivan ? ” 

A moment later he came in. “No 
whatsisname cop is going to hang 
anything on me,” he announced 
proudly, as he accepted my invitation 
to tea. He was right. He was 
radiant and shining from head to 
foot: new Stetson, new Levis, new 


boots, haircut. “‘ The parcel ?” he 
said. “‘ Them’s my old clothes. 
These new ones’ll give the army kids 
something to live up to. And I got 
me a new lariat, too... .” 

An archangel with burnished wings 
and well-polished trumpet would 
have had nothing on Ivan that night. 
Only one thing was lacking to 
complete that boy’s happiness—the 
Sartorial Police. But they must have 
had business elsewhere just then, 
for there was no sign of them as we 
drove out of Calgary on the Macleod 
Trail. The best-dressed cowboy in 
Alberta was heard to observe that 
their non-appearance was a hell of a 
pity, and a waste of effort and material 
to boot. C.M.B. and I hastened to 
agree with him... . 

The Calgary that we knew from 
the middle ’twenties until just after 
Hitler’s war was a friendly place. 
And it was still a country market- 
town, whatever it might think to the 
contrary. The men with whom you 
dealt all wanted to gossip a little: 
they wanted to know how the roads 
were, how the haying was getting on, 
whether there were any fish in the 
Highwood River, and, if so, could 
they camp and fish somewhere on the 
Buffalo Head ? The saddler knew 
exactly what you wanted, the tinsmith 
was a man of brains and parts, the 
vendor of tents made what you needed 
and made it well—and he or his 
adjutant told you a funny story into 
the bargain. 

I found the adjutant, one sunny 
morning, hobbling around with a 
stick, and, on inquiring the reason 


? *Levi Strauss ’—a brand of clothing much fancied by the ranching fraternity. 
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for his plight, I was told that he had 
quite recently broken his leg. It 
happened in Banff, he said. He had 
gone up to see that some sun-blinds 
were properly installed in a big, 
Chinese-owned restaurant there. He 
had taken an active part in the pro- 
ceedings and, in the course of the 
struggle, his ladder had slipped on the 
polished floor, fetching man, blinds 
and everything down with an appal- 
ling crash. In rushed the agitated 
proprietor, fearing that his house was 
tumbling about hisears. He regained 
his composure, however, when the 
extent of the damage was made 
known to him, and with a happy laugh 
he congratulated the groaning tent 
merchant, who lay spread-eagled in 
the wreckage: “You onlee bleakee 
leg,” he said gaily. ‘That all lite. 
You welly lucky man you no bleakee 
window!” It was listening to that 
sort of nonsense and matching it with 
something of your own in return that 
made the day go pleasantly in Calgary 
as it used to be. 

There is something about the place 
that makes those who have lived there 
remember it with affection. You 
meet men from Calgary or the foot- 
hills all over British Columbia— 
restless ones who have moved on— 
and when two or three of them are 
gathered together it will be noticed 
that they speak of the Foothill City 
with a nostalgic pleasure. And not 
without reason. It was not in every 
major city of Canada, for example, 
that officialdom could come off its 
perch, forget its dignity and be human 
just like the rest of us. . . . Handed 
a ticket one stormy winter’s day for 
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over-parking, I proceeded to the City 
Hall to pay my fine. I was looking 
for an Aberdeen terrier at that time; 
the Chief of Police, I knew, raised 
them; it would be as well, perhaps, 
to see him first about a dog and pay 
my fine afterwards... . 

We had a long and interesting talk 
about The Dog, ranging from 
whippets through terriers to huskies. 
This, naturally, took in Aberdeens. 
The Chief looked at his watch and 
rose from his desk. ‘‘There’s nothing 
doing here,” he said. “Come on and 
we'll go and look at my pups-—you 
might go farther and fare worse. 
We'll take my car.” 

“Tl be with you in about five 
minutes,” I said. “I’ve just got to 
pay a fine on the way out.” 

“Fine? What for? Over-parking? 
Good God, d’you mean to say the 
boys gave an out-of-town car a ticket 
on a day like this? It’s the freedom 
of the city you should have had for 
driving down from the mountains, 
the way you’ve done in this storm— 
and all to shop in Calgary. Give me 
that ticket and Ill have a word to say 
about bothering ranchers’ cars... .” 
He must have said it, too, because 
never again, in that incarnation, 
did any policeman ever so much as 
pause beside my car. Returning, 
however, to Calgary in recent years, 
and reverting to my old casual ways, 
I collected two tickets in one morning. 
Times had changed: the two tickets 
were the mark of the oil metropolis 
that was once the country market- 
town. Besides, they have parking- 
meters now: not even a Chief of 
Police can get around them. 














The Post Office, too, could unbend. 
Often we would roll into town at 
eight in the morning, with the sixty- 
three miles behind us and the day’s 
shopping ahead. And sometimes no 
money in our pockets till the bank 
opened at ten. But that never 
hindered anything from going for- 
ward: a smile was all that was needed 
to post parcels on credit, get stamps 
on credit, borrow money from one 
wicket to pay another. They just 
scribbled a memorandum on a slip of 
paper; they knew you would come 
back later in the day and square the 
account. There may have been other 
large post offices where you could do 
that but I never came acrossone. Of 
course, the personal touch was in it, 
too; and anyway a foothill rancher 
was decidedly persona grata in the 
Foothill City. 7 

The Fire Department—since we 
seem to be discussing the public 
services—was also well in the Calgary 
tradition. In its day it had been 
known to produce the light-hearted 
episode, and never more so than 
during the captaincy of a beloved local 
character, ‘Cappy’ Smart. Of one 
such incidént I was privileged to 
receive a first-hand account from one 
of the star performers, Sam Smith— 
a Derbyshire man, in his later years 
our fishery warden on the Highwood 
River, usually making the Buffalo 
Head Ranch his base of operations in 
the summer and autumn seasons. 

My wife and I had the story from 
Sam one cold October evening, when 
the three of us were sitting before the 
fire in the ranch living-room. We 
sat there without lamps, in the fire- 
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light and the dancing shadows, the 
two of us listening while Sam ex- 
plained for our benefit how the old- 
time Calgary Fire Brigade and the 
funeral business which Cappy Smart 
operated as a side-line could, in an 
emergency, become all tangled up to- 
gether till only luck or genius could 
get things straightened out again... . 

And this was an emergency. The 
funeral was an important one and, for 
some reason, the usual pair of horses 
was not available for the hearse. 
Trusting that, on this afternoon, the 
citizens were going to be more than 
usually careful with fire, Cappy 
hitched up two of the fire-engine 
horses that had deputised in the 
hearse before—and, praise be, every- 
thing proceeded according to Hoyle. 

The cemetery lay south of the city, 
on the Macleod Trail. There had 
been some controversy about its 
position, and one well-known editor, 
musing on this in his paper, had 
declared himself puzzled why so many 
prominent Calgarians had lately been 
‘moving out of town and taking up 
real estate on the Macleod Trail with 
a view to establishing permanent 
residence there.’ It must be the 
view, he thought, or the bracing air— 
and he expressed concern, if this 
sort of exodus went on, for the future 
of the city. 

And now one more prominent 
citizen was heading south on the 
Macleod Trail to take up his final 
bit of real estate, followed by a long 
line of horse-drawn vehicles; and 
Cappy Smart was on the box of the 
hearse, handling the lines, and Sam 
was sitting solemnly beside him with 





folded arms—‘‘...and we had 
stove-pipe hats on our heads, and 
black gloves, and crépe bands on our 
arms. And we'd got our faces set 
in about the right shade of gloom, 
and everything was going swim- 
mingly. And then, all of a sudden— 
what should we hear but the fire- 
alarm sounding back in Calgary ! ” 

Marigold was leaning forward, 
fascinated. ‘What on earth could 
you do ? ” she said. 

“ That’s just what I wanted to 
know, ma’am,” Sam replied. “I 
said to Cappy out of the corner of 
my mouth—like this—still looking 
straight ahead as if nothing had 
happened: ‘And what the hell do we 
do now ?’ 

‘Well, ma’am, he was quick. He 
said, speaking just the same way as 
I'd done: ‘When I give the word 
we'll stop the outfit. Then down 
with you and we’ll pull the stiff out 
of the show-case and shove him 
under the fence. Then we'll whip 
the horses round and hit for town, 
hearse and all... . Now THEN!’” 

They must have moved like R.H.A. 
gunners on parade; for in a few 
seconds the chief participant in the 
funeral went sliding under the fence 
into the long grass, and Cappy Smart 
and Sam were hurtling back towards 
the city, clinging to the hearse as 
gunners to a lurching limber. 

The mourners, on the whole, seem 
to have been a pretty tolerant bunch. 
Heads popped out of carriage win- 
dows and a few shouted queries came 
from them—but the owners of the 
heads realised that Cappy had his 
business problems like everybody 
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else, and they knew from experience 
that he was not a man who would see 
them stuck. Trusting in his integrity 
they composed themselves to wait. 

It was a lively afternoon, Sam said 
—all mixed up till a man hardly knew 
what he was supposed to be wearing 
—-stove-pipe hat and a face a mile 
long, or fireman’s helmet and prancing 
around like a drunken dragoon at a 
Guy Fawkes party. Still, they got 
the fire dealt with—luckily it was a 
small one—and then, with a couple of 
half-dead horses and their faces all 
fixed as for a Methodist prayer meet- 
ing, the pair of them got back on to 
the main job again before any riot had 
broken out among the mourners. 

“And how were they doing?” I 
asked. ; 

“Oh, they were doing all right,” 
Sam said. “They were nicely primed 
to start with, and some of them must 
have had something on their hips as 
well, because, when we got back, 
they were holding a highly successful 
wake, all crowded round the dear 
departed. They were quite sorry 
when we gathered him up and they 
had to move on again... .” 

The truly amazing thing about all 
that, of course, is not so much the 
genial tolerance of the mourners-—we 
can find a reason for that—but the 
fact that the grain-fed, and con- 
sequently dashing, horses of a fire- 
engine could be held down to the 
plodding pace of a funeral cortége. 
Sam did say that they started to get 
up in the air a bit when they heard the 
fire-alarm sounding, and that it 
flashed through his mind, before 
Cappy Smart announced his sudden 
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decision, that this was liable to be the 
first galloping funeral in history and 
how was that going to go down with 
the bereaved? But, as we have seen, 
ali went merry as a marriage bell—and 
it is, in the end, not to the mourners 
but to the mechanised generations of 
today that one’s sympathy really goes. 
How much fun they have missed ! 
Calgary saw so many odd sights in 
the course of a year that it took 
anything in its stride. Accustomed, 
at the time of the Stampede, the rodeo 
which takes place every July, to seeing 
the more enterprising of its citizens 
blossom out into vast, if incongruous, 
sombreros; and to the spectacle of 
chuck-wagon outfits frying and toss- 
ing flapjacks in the streets; pack- 
horses tied to the power standards of 
Eighth Avenue with their outfits on 
the ground beside them and their 
two-man teams waiting for the gun; 
pretty girls, going about their lawful 
occasions, roped without warning by 
casual riders decked out in eye-searing 
shirts of Indian purple or electric 
green; square dances in full swing 
on Ninth Avenue outside the Palliser 
Hotel and the C.P.R. station—inured 
to all these things, it made light of 
three odd-looking figures that flitted 
about the snowy streets and the 
lounge and corridors of the Palliser 
one Sunday of early winter. Calgary’s 
favourite regiment had given a fancy- 
dress ball the night before and Mari- 
gold and I had driven in for it, 
bringing with us an English cousin 
who was staying with us. A con- 
necting-rod broke in the last few 
miles and there we were, stranded 
without baggage until the damage 
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could be repaired—a pierrette, a 
Quartier Latin artist complete with 
blue smock, beard and beret, and a 
much ear-ringed, heavily mascara’d 
gipsy girl, gaudily draped and with 
beautiful eyes and hair.... The 
Palliser took pity on us and gave us 
rooms, but when it came to lunchtime 
on Sunday and the main dining-room 
we all felt suddenly shy and fled 
upwards some eight or nine floors to 
the sun-room. There, with the line 
of the Rockies cutting the south-west 
horizon, we had lunch—alone at 
first, and then joined by a staidly re- 
spectable party of six. They did not 
see us at first, their eyes were caught 
and held by the sweep of the moun- 
tains and the glory of the Chinook sky. 
They agreed that that was something 
they did not have in Toronto—some- 
thing worth coming far to see. They 
sat down at a table with a distant view 
of the Highwood peaks, and they 
ordered lunch—and then their eyes 
began to wander and they spotted us. 
Quite apart from the artist’s beard 
getting tangled up with his soup and 
having to be taken off and put away 
in his pocket, there must have been 
something rather shocking about our 
now hysterical little party; for the 
easterners looked and whispered, and 
then looked again furtively. They 
were ill at ease now and they rather 
wished they were elsewhere, safely 
away from these sabbath-breakers 
of the far west. For a moment I 
caught one woman’s voice, low and 
clear: “Of course,” she was saying, 
“you can expect anything in this 
WOR 6c” 

After sunset we tripped merrily 
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through the snow-packed streets 
towards the house of a friend, 
hoping to be revived with drinks. 
People were going to church, but 
that did not prevent them from 
turning and smiling at the scarlet 
pompoms and the gaudy draperies 
that showed beneath two fur coats. . . . 
Our host, a one-time Rhodes scholar, 
met us at the door—and if he was at 
all astonished, not a muscle of his 
face betrayed it. He always affected 
a Victorian type of diction and 
Dickens might have written his 
speech of welcome for him: “My 
love,” he called out to his wife, 
“prepare your guests for an incursion. 
There are some people at the door 
here—their costumes are somewhat 
bizarre, if you want my opinion—and 
they seem to be coming in. Mounte- 
banks, I presume, and I am told the 
poor creatures have no other clothes. 
I fancy that a drink may set them at 
their ease... .” 

Not too far from this house stood 
(and still stands—may it stand for 
ever!) the Ranchmen’s Club.' In 
that large and solid house, built of 
brick and stone, set in green grass and 
sheltered by old trees, something of 
bygone and spacious times had 
lingered on into the years between 
the wars. It was to be felt in the 
sunlit good-fellowship of the ‘snake- 
room’—a sort of a private smoking- 
room where, in spite of the imbecile 
liquor laws of the province, one 
could enjoy in peace, and more or less 
legally, a drink with one’s fellow- 
men—and it bubbled over in the 


exuberance of the New Year celebra- 
tions and in the splendour of the 
table that went with them. You met 
it, too, when you stepped into a Club 
bedroom, sleepy after a long drive 
through summer dusk or winter’s 
night : you went straight back in time 
to the early nineteen hundreds—a wel- 
come that never lost its charm for me. 
Deep leather armchairs, old-fashioned 
furniture, beds replete with barred 
ends reminiscent of wrought-iron 
gates and topped off with knobs of 
gleaming brass—period pieces, every 
one. Most regrettably vandalism has 
been at work in the guise of modern- 
ity, and when I last stayed there, 
two years ago, the late-Victorian 
bedstead in No. 23 had been replaced 
by a ‘ Hollywood bed,’ a damnable 
thing, a eunuch of a bed off which the 
pillows fell with monotonous fre- 
quency ; for there was no longer any 
drift fence at the head end to hold 
them... . 

Following on round the central 
wall on the third floor you came to 
what the staff called ‘Mr Ward’s 
room,’ the abode of the Rt. Hon. 
W. Dudley Ward, P.C.—known to 
his friends as ‘old Dudley.’ There 
went one of the kindest of men, and 
his crowning kindness to me was one 
that I shall never forget. It was in 
the spring of 1944; our younger son 
was shortly to be born and I had been 
hunting desperately for a house in 
Calgary. But there was nothing; all 
housing construction had stopped and 
the city was full. I was crossing the 
lobby of the Ranchmen’s Club one 


1 My thanks to Mr G. B. Coutts, the Club’s historian, and to the Club Committee, 


for allowing me to quote from the History.—R. M. P. 
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morning when I heard my name 
called. I turned and saw Dudley 
Ward. “Been looking for you,” he 
said. “Heard you’d been hunting 
for a house for Marigold. I’ve got 
one you can have—got it for my 
grandchildren in the Blitz and now 
they’ve gone back to England and 
Nanny with them. There’s a nice 
maid there—take her, too.” 

I was trying to thank him when he 
went on: “I want Marigold to have 
that house. Remember a party of 
mine some years ago at Millarville 
Races ? You and she came—and, 
d’you know, afterwards she was the 
only one of all that crowd that took 
the trouble to write and thank me 
for my silly old picnic! I was rather 
touched by that... .” 

The house was in a pretty spot by 
the Elbow River. Dudley used to go 
round and have tea with Marigold. 
He would tell her stories and make 
her laugh to the danger point—and 
then they would go out and inspect a 
small herb garden that he grew there 
for his cookery. . . . In his room at 
the Club, Dudley had a hotplate—a 
privilege that was unique and not 
likely to be accorded to anyone ever 
again. In the centre of the room 
there was a large table with so much 
on it in the way of sauces and spices, 
condiments and cookery-books that 
there was standing-room for nothing 
more. It was in this alchemist’s den 
that Dudley carried out his experi- 
ments with strange and old-fashioned 
recipes—and of these perhaps the 
most notable, certainly the most far- 
reaching in its effects, was the Affair 
of the Boar’s Head. 

P 
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The finished product, in this case, 
was to be a masterpiece; and the 
preliminary treatment, apparently, 
called for some sort of prolonged 
simmering in a minimum of water. 
For some reason (being wakeful, 
perhaps) Dudley embarked on this 
operation late at night. He got 
things to his liking, switched on the 
current, poured himself out a generous 
whisky and sat down to observe and 
to meditate. Presently he closed his 
eyes for a moment. Nature then 
took its course and the inevitable 
laws of physics came into play... . 

Time went by, the water vanished 
in steam and things began to happen 
to that boar’s head, spitting and 
writhing in its almost incandescent 
pot. By slow degrees the hellish 
fumes spread and penetrated first the 
doors, then the dreams, and finally 
the nightmares of the sleeping Ranch- 
men. It began to dawn on them, one 
by one, that all was far from well in 
the old shanty. Doors were opened 
and anxious men peered out into the 
reeking corridor. Some genius, in- 
spired, cried out, “By God, it’s 
coming from Dudley’s room!” and 
a rescue squad charged along into 
the north-west angle. 

They flung the door open and 
groped their way, coughing and 
choking, into a blinding reek of oily 
smoke and burning flesh. They felt 
round for Dudley’s charred body, 
thinking to drag it out into the cor- 
ridor ; and they were guided in their 
search by a sound that came from the 
corpse itself—an unexpected sound— 
a long, contented, bubbling snore! 

Ten days later I came in to town. 
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It was late and the Club was silent 
and deserted; but the night man—a 
friend, a Yorkshireman who had once 
been whipper-in to the Sinnington— 
was on duty and I was lucky enough 
to find No. 23, ‘the strangers’ room,’ 
vacant. I signed for it and we talked 
for a while about old-remembered 
things and places. Then I went 
sleepily upstairs, headed for the bed 
with the four brass balls. A faint but 
still frightful smell greeted me on the 
third floor of the Club, and in the 
morning I asked one of the servants 
what on earth had happened. “Just 
one of Mr Ward’s little experiments, 
sir. We're living it down gradually. 
This is nothing to what it has been... .” 

There was, a few years ago, a 
proposal to abolish the silence room 
of the Club—convert it into another 
cardroom or something of that sort. 
Rather a pity, in a way. Few used 
that room, but you knew, at the end 
of a long, hot day that had started at 
five A.M., exactly whom you would 
find there. Sunk into a leather 
armchair at the west end would be an 
elder member with whom it was 
always a pleasure to have a word. 
He is gone now, taking with him his 
Stage mannerisms and his well- 
remembered voice, and the Club is 
the poorer for his going. And, pro- 
truding from a similar armchair in the 
farthest corner of the room, portions 
of another friend would be visible, 
well camouflaged behind some peri- 
odical and with a tea-tray on a small 
table close at hand. 

There would be no one else—and 
there, in the quiet and the coolness, 
you could forget about hame-straps, 
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rake-teeth, mower-knife sections, cans 
of MacDonald Fine Cut for the 
bunkhouse and the order from the 
wholesale grocers. You could sit and 
talk—for neither of these two men 
was fanatical about the silence rule— 
or you could write letters, or improve 
your mind with ‘The Field’ or ‘La 
Vie Parisienne’—the second of which 
journals ceased to appear in 1940 with 
the German occupation of Paris, and 
never again returned... . 

And now the scene changes for a 
while. You must imagine a grey 
afternoon of late autumn jn the 
mountains west of Calgary and a 
winding, snow-powdered mountain 
road—empty, for it is wartime and 
few cars are travelling. Down below, 
on the flats of the valley, three bull 
moose are gathered together on a 
patch of trampled, frozen grass. 
They are horning gently and aim- 
lessly at each other and at the brush 
and the stunted trees. 

Round the shoulder of a distant 
mountain comesacar. Itapproaches 
rapidly; its occupants, we can now 
see, are all women. They are young, 
gay and attractive; why they should 
all be wasted, crammed like this into 
one car and far from the haunts of 
men, we do not know: it is quite 
certain that they are not on their way 
to take the veil, nor are they in the 
mountains as experts on wild life—at 
least, not the kind of wild life that 
inhabits the Banff National Park. The 
car slows down and stops directly 
above the moose and a conversation 
ensues: 

1st Voice: “Look down there— 
moose ! ” 
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2nd Voice: “Moose? Where ? 
Oh, I see them. What do they think 
they’re doing down there, I wonder.” 

3rd Voice: “Moose yard up or 
something, don’t they, in winter- 
time ? ” 

1st Voice: “Askmeanother. What 
do they yard up for? ” 

3rd Voice: “I think they must be 
the old bulls that have been kicked 
out by the herd.” 

4th Voice (from the back seat—a 
drowsy voice, heavy with sleep and 
speaking slowly): “‘ Just—like—the— 
Ranchmen’s—Club ! ” 

Though its natural history is at 
fault, that is a true tale. And, 
oddly enough it was the elder member 
with the stage mannerisms, himself a 
bachelor, who told it to me in the 
silence room. “Old bulls! ” he ex- 
claimed at the end of it, twirling his 
moustache. “Old bulls, by Jove! 
The little devils—what ? ” 

Quite plainly he was vastly taken 
with the notion. . . . 

That woman from Toronto was 
dead right when she said, “You can 
expect anything in this town”—and 
the tradition of eccentricity is by no 
means a recent one. Only Calgary 
could have given a permanent home 
to Bob Edwards and his newspaper, 
‘The Calgary Eye Opener.’ Edwards 
was a Scot, born in Edinburgh, 
moulded by the classics, a graduate of 
Glasgow University. He came west 
and, of course, eventually landed up 
in Calgary. No other place would 
have suited Edwards or ‘The Eye 


Opener’—the man, the town and the 
paper were made for each other. 

As a newspaper ‘The Eye Opener’ 
was unique and copies of it are now 
collectors’ items. In it there was little 
news—and what little news it did 
carry tended to merge swiftly from 
the real into the unreal as the imagina- 
tion of its owner-editor-publisher 
gathered momentum. ‘The Eye 
Opener’ lived altogether about 
twenty-five years, twenty of them in 
Calgary, and when Edwards died 
the paper died too. It was nominally 
a weekly: actually it appeared ‘semi- 
occasionally’—4.e., when its editor 
felt like bringing it out. By all 
normal standards of publishing it 
should have gone bust—and it fre- 
quently nearly did, but it somehow 
always managed to come up smiling. 
Yet it had a large, though natur- 
ally unpredictable, circulation, and 
through its columns Edwards exer- 
cised a considerable influence on 
western affairs. His pet ‘ black 
beetles’ (to quote an old cowpuncher, 
who thus rendered into English for 
my benefit the expression bétes notres 
as we rode together behind a bunch 
of cattle) were graft, snobbery, 
hypocrisy and pomposity—and it was 
an episode in his crusade against 
these blots on the human scene that 
gave to ‘The Eye Opener’ and to 
Calgary at least imperial, if not 
world-wide, fame.* 

Edwards had created two characters 
whose ups and downs of fortune the 
people of the prairies followed with 


1 For this and other details of Edward’s early life I make acknowledgment to 
Mr Grant MacEwan’s book ‘Eye Opener Bob,’ The Institute of Applied Art Ltd., 


Edmonton, Alberta.—R. M. P. 
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an interest which they would never 
have devoted to more serious matters. 
One of these characters was Bertie 
Buzzard-Cholmondeley, a remittance 
man, rarely out of trouble and noted 
for the ingenuity of his appeals to a 
long-suffering father, a gentleman of 
the county of Leicester in England. 
The other, who now concerns us, was 
Peter McGonigle, a man of many 
facets: rancher, bootlegger, even 
small-time editor and publisher of 
‘The Midnapore Gazette’—a news- 
paper, one might add, that existed 
only in Edwards’ fertile imagination. 
In addition to these varied activities 
Pete branched out into the livestock 
business, a path that is narrow and 
beset with thorns—and sure enough 
it was not long before his feet strayed 
and a slight misunderstanding landed 
him in the coop, there to serve a 
sentence for horse stealing. 

People missed Pete; and by 
October 1906 Edwards felt the time 
had come to get him out. And how 
better to welcome him back to public 
life than with a banquet given by the 
Calgary Board of Trade with whom, 
just then, Edwards did not see eye to 
eye. 

The banquet to Mr Peter 
McGonigle, as reported in ‘The Eye 
Opener,’ was a roaring success. The 
menu included Muttonhead Cutlets 
a la City Council and Boiled Owl 
Alderman. ‘The Eye Opener’ went 
on: ‘Quite a number of prominent 
citizens were present and, with Mayor 
Emerson in the chair, the songs, 
toasts and speeches passed off with 
all the éclat available at such short 
notice. Letters of regret were read 


from Lord Strathcona, Earl Grey, 
Premier Rutherford. . . .’ and others 
who were unable to be present—a list 
of names of notables and the reverse, 
incongruously blended. A report of 
the speeches followed, including that 
of the guest of honour, Mr P. J. 
McGonigle. Several letters were 
quoted in full, among them Lord 
Strathcona’s. It was addressed to 
the Mayor of Calgary, and it started: 
‘I regret exceedingly that I shall be 
unable to attend the McGonigle 
banquet at Calgary, but believe me, 
my sympathies go out to your 
honoured guest. The name of Peter 
McGonigle will ever stand high in the 
roll of eminent confiscators.’ And it 
went on from there, and there were 
few things it did not say. 

The Governor-General of Canada 
and the Premier of the young Province 
of Alberta may have seen this account 
of the McGonigle dinner at which 
they were supposed to have been 
present. Probably they did see it— 
kind friends would take care of that. 
If they did they showed sense: they 
laughed, as the people of the west 
were laughing, and they let it go at 
that. Not so the Lord Strathcona 
of that day. By chance ‘ The Eye 
Opener’ account penetrated to that 
decorous and literal-minded city, 
Toronto; and from there, rehashed, 
it went to England, a staggering story: 
‘Peer Praises Prairie Horse Thief’— 
and with all the shocking details. 

Lord Strathcona was enraged and 
proceeded to warm up the Trans- 
Atlantic cables. . . . Better let it go 
and forget about it, they told him 
from Calgary; and they explained to 














him what he should have guessed— 
that it was a skit on Calgary’s civic 
dinners, that ‘The Eye Opener’ 
could not be taken seriously, and that, 
in any case, it would be most unwise 
to take action against its popular and 
quick-witted editor. Enough people 
were laughing already, and more every 
day wherever the English language 
was spoken. 

A friend who took a bundle of ‘Eye 
Openers’ over with him to France, 
where they were read and laughed 
at in the dark years of 1915-17, told 
me of the final interchange. 

“Does not the King’s writ, then, 
run in Calgary?” asked the peer. 

“No,” his Calgary lawyers told him 
flatly. “Not where Bob Edwards is 
concerned.” And that was that—the 
best advice they could possibly have 
given. 

Those were the days! 

So, too, thought the historian of 
the Ranchmen’s Club when writing of 
a still earlier time—of 1891, the year 
of the Club’s founding. The Pro- 
vince of Alberta had not been thought 
of then. The great sweep of grass- 
land and the blue ridges of the 
foothills—all were still part of the 
North-West Territories. There was 
a complete absence of government 
planning, there were no government 
boards or government controls, and 
consequently no income tax of any 
sort. Whisky sold at 75 cents a 
bottle — unadulterated whisky in 
forty-ounce bottles. 
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‘It was a sun-lit landscape, a happy and 
a care-free time. 
“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven.”’ 


And now Calgary, raised on beef 
and grain and, in recent years, swollen 
with oil, has burst its small-clothes: 
the stockaded fort the Mounted 
Police built beside the two clear 
rivers has sired a sprawling city of 
over a quarter of a million people. 
It has long since climbed out of its 
river valleys, and the little white pill- 
box houses with their gay roofs of 
green and red and blue are now 
spreading over the hills—more and 
more of them every day where only 
yesterday was good horse feed, with 
perhaps the stone circle of some 
Indian’s tepee, half buried in the 
black soil, showing faintly through 
the tawny grass. Eighty-five years! 

Seen from the air it is as though a 
giant hand had spilled a sackful of 
gaily coloured sugar cubes over the 
prairie and the grass hills—reaching 
south towards Midnapore, west to- 
wards Twelve Mile Coulee, north 
and east to God knows where. There 
is something appalling about this 
march of the suburbs over the grass- 
land—as there is in the onset of an 
army of ants. 

Where is it going? Where will the 
Foothill City end? 

No one can tell. But Kipling, no 
mean prophet, numbered Calgary 
among the Fortunate Towns, and— 
it is on its way. 





BLUE DAYS AT SEA 


BY S. W. C. PACK 


* I will make a palace fit for you and me, 
Of green days in forests and blue days at sea.’ 


“ Don’T spill the rubbish.” 

At the sound of a horse and cart 
stopping in the road outside my 
villa, I leapt out of bed and rushed 
on to the verandah to address the 
Maltese driver from my lofty perch. 
It was a fiercely hot July afternoon 
and the interruption came, as it 
always did, in the middle of siesta 
time. I was lightly clad as I emerged 
from the darkened room into the 
dazzling sunlight. The driver was 
better dressed. Though his feet 
were bare, he wore a straw hat on 
his head to match a black waistcoat, 
a striped shirt, and a pair of short 
black trousers kept up by a long blue 
cloth wrapped round his middle. 
His body was long and bulbous ; 
his legs short. The cart, known as 
a Gozo cart, was a_basket-laden 
platform supported by two great 
red-spoked wheels. The shafts 
housed a chestnut horse that stamped 
occasionally to shake off the flies, 
but otherwise showed little interest 
in the proceedings. There were two 
red-and-white cloths hanging from 
the shafts to provide protection from 
flies. 

The driver, sulkily aware of being 


—R. L. STEVENSON. 


under observation, replied in surly 
fashion without looking up. 

“ Or right, sare.” P 

Piece by piece, he withdrew 
the wrapped treasures from the 
Admiralty-pattern dust-bin which 
reposed on the pavement. Carefully 
he unwrapped each piece, extracted 
the items he wanted—little bits of 
lettuce, potato-peelings or bread— 
and then, still aware of my silent 
vigil on the verandah above, per- 
functorily wrapped up the residue, 
replaced it in the bin, and put on the 
lid. Not once did he look up; for 
he hoped thereby to give the impres- 
sion that he believed himself to be 
unobserved. He liked to think also 
that I should be persuaded that what 
he was doing he did without 
compulsion. What he did do without 
compulsion could be seen on days 
when I missed his stealthy approach 
and departure. And then what? 
Around the dust-bin would be 
littered scraps of half-sodden news- 
paper, empty tin-cans, dead flowers, 
and scraps of discarded food 
attracting scores of flies. 

Life in Malta can be frustrating, 
but if you are continually alert and 

















persistent you may gain your way. 
The battle of the dust-bin is only 
one illustration of something which 
may seem comparatively trivial, but 
it is typical of the struggles that 
are necessary if standards are to 
be maintained. The campaign had 
started in the kitchen when my wife 
found Manuel, my valet, a Maltese 
leading-steward, ‘ditching de rub- 
bish in de gash-bin’ without any 
wrapping at all. The result had been 
indescribable. Little by little Manuel 
was learning. But if we eased up in 
our supervision, then so did he; 
though strangely enough he would be 
the first, in a righteous way, to tell 
off some other minion, provided he 
knew that he was observed. 

Manuel was a round, virile little 
man with merry twinkling black eyes 
and a perpetual smile, and he re- 
garded himself as a success with 
the girls. He was ambitious for 
promotion, and would do anything 
to further this aim, except work. 
He was particularly forgetful, and 
the stock reply to my question ‘ Why 
haven’t you done so?’ would be 
‘I forget, sare. This would lead 
to a dressing-down, and a promise 
that if he didn’t pull his socks up, 
his relief would be demanded. He 
would then be a model of rectitude 
and willingness and good humour for 
a week or sometimes more. But I 
was loth to ask for his relief; for I 
had spent a considerable amount of 
patience and thought in his training, 
and I should probably get somebody 
worse. I also had to admit that I 
liked his roguishly honest ways and 
his perpetual smile. Manuel, for his 
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part, was happy. He was getting 
good pay and, while living ashore, 
splendid allowances. He could even 
afford to arrive every morning at the 
villa in a small car, though he was 
careful to explain ‘ he belong to my 
brudder.’ 

Meanwhile I watched the cart- 
driver smugly replace the dust-bin 
lid and slink away. No acknowledg- 
ment; no farewell. Soon, but at an 
unpredictable time, the official refuse 
collector would come round. At 
least in theory. I never did discover 
whether there was any collusion 
between the private enterprise and 
the official collection. 

Villa Bella Riva, my official quarter, 
and to our minds the loveliest in 
Malta, looked straight on to the 
Marsamuscetto Harbour. Just below 
the verandah the road bordered blue 
sea and sandstone rocks. Within the 
railings the garden blazed with 
colour; pink double hibiscus, blue 
plumbago, red oleander, all blending 
with a profusion of grape-vines and 
orange-trees. Across the harbour 
the grey bastions and ramparts of 
Floriana rose steeply from the blue 
water, topped by turrets, barracks, a 
vast church with red dome and yellow 
steeples, and gardens of tamarisk, 
pine, and palm. To the left we 
looked on the heights of Valetta, 
the fortress built four hundred years 
ago. Half right lay Pieta Creek with 
its yachts and motor-boats ; farther 
still to the right was M’sida Creek 
and the great grey hull of the 
submarine parent ship Forth, and 
the dark shapes of the submarine 
flotilla. Under the bastions of 
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Floriana, only four hundred yards 
away, lay the cruiser Birmingham, 
smart with taut awnings, her light- 
grey hull giving dappled reflections 
in the still water. 

Yes, Malta was pleasant, but at 
times I had a craving to be at sea 
again. With age and seniority came 
diminishing chances of employment 
at sea. As a fleet-staff officer my 
job had once been a sea-going one: 
now, because of lack of accommoda- 
tion and the shrinking size of the 
fleet itself, I had few opportunities 
for going afloat. 

Out of working hours, life in 
Malta was attractive and gay, but 
it also had its minor trials and 
frustrations, all of which assumed 
great dimensions in a life of lotus- 
eating. I recall the epigram ‘ Bells, 
yells, and smells’ which I first met 
in 1912. It is still largely true, in 
spite of considerable improvements 
that have been introduced into the 
island. The pungent smell of herds 
of peripatetic goats, nibbling the 
rubbish in the streets, has disappeared, 
but the number of churches has 
increased. So have the cars and 
buses. One is awakened at four in 
the morning by church-bells—for 
you are never far from a church in 
Malta—and kept awake thereafter by 
a variety of noises from squabbling 
cats, dogs, cockerels, babies, screech- 
ing car-tyres, bus-horns, low-flying 
aircraft, and motor-cycles. 


In spite of all my efforts to retain 
him, Manuel was drafted to sea. 
Towards the end of his stay he 
appeared to be trying hard, and 


through some hypnotic power, or 
because of the charm of his smile, 
he extracted from me a satisfactory 
report and a recommendation for 
advancement to petty officer. On 
reflection I am filled with astonish- 
ment and admiration at his guile. 
I knew we should miss him and all 
his wonderful stories. 

He was also gifted with telepathy 
or the ability to eavesdrop undetected. 
Long before being told, he would be 
aware that a V.I.P. was coming to 
lunch or dinner. 

** Madam, excuse me, I tink de 
Commander-in-Chief, he’s coniing 
to lunch on Tuesday.” Then, 
pointing his fat forefinger into his 
chest he would say proudly, “ He 
knows me.” And he had many tales 
of sea life. On one occasion he was 
describing to my wife how the hands 
had been fallen in, and told to report 
if any had ever served with Prince 
Philip. 

“I stepped forward, madam. I 
was d’only one.” 

“What happened?” asked my 
wife. 

“ Dey tell me to take some hay to 
@horses at d’Marsa. But believe me, 
madam, I scared of horses, madam. 
Before I get near de horse, he blow 
like dis. ...” Manuel, the born 
actor, snorted and waggled his face 
and body in a striking imitation of a 
horse. But he never posed as a 


brave man. 

“ What did you do?” 

“T runaway. Believe me, madam, 
I am scared.” 

Then there was his watch story. 
“* Madam, I get into trouble wid my 


























wife one time.” He was wiping his 
hands dry in a clean ‘ tea-clot.’ 

“ What went wrong ?” 

“We go to a Belgian port an’ I 
see some gold watches. But dey was 
too expensive. De man say I can 
have dem very cheap if I buy four. 
Den I bargain wid him, an’ I get 
four for twenty-eight shillings each. 
I was very pleased until I get on 
board again. Den I am scared, 
madam.” 

“ Worried about the Customs, I 
suppose.” 

“No, madam. I am scared dey 
will stop. I wind dem, and put 
dem in a toot’-mug. Later we go to 
Scotland an’ I go to a dance-hall. 
I like dancing, madam. Den I sell 
de watches to de girls for five pounds 
each, madam.” 

“In Scotland?” interjected my 
wife incredulously. 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“That’s a good profit. But how did 
you get into trouble with your wife?” 

“‘ She very angry when I tell her, 
madam.” At this, Manuel beat his 
chest in a towering rage. “ ‘J need 
a watch,’ she say” (gesticulation) ; 
***and Maria, she need a watch; and 
Carmena.’ Believe me, I get into 
plenty of trouble, madam.” Then 
reflecting generally on the business 
side of the transaction he added, 
“But I cover my _  expensives, 
madam.” 

Manuel’s relief lasted a forenoon 
only. I had foolishly allowed him a 
few hours with Manuel before seeing 
him, so that a reasonable turn-over 
would be possible. When I did see 
him, he insisted that he could not 
P2 
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wash clothes or cook. I imagine 
that Manuel, who was very quiet for 
once, had persuaded him that life in 
the villa was going to be pretty 
tough. To save further argument, 
I sent the relief back to the drafting- 
office. 

The next chap, whom we will call 
Angelo, was a keen type who was 
willing to try everything. It was 
some weeks before my wife noticed 
that her housekeeping money was 
dwindling rapidly... . 

The fourth one was Tomaso, who 
made up in honesty what he lacked 
in perspicacity. He wore extremely 
thick-lensed spectacles which ex- 
plained many subsequent omissions 
in performance. He was willing 
and loyal, however, and stayed the 
course. 


In the middle of June I had been 
talking one day to the fleet operations 
officer, and before I realised what 
was happening found that I had been 
virtually assured of a passage for the 
summer cruise of the fleet to Istanbul 
and Athens. There would probably 
be a spare berth in the Delectable, 
one of the Daring class, provided the 
captain was agreeable to taking me. 
Richard, the fleet operations officer, 
was an enthusiast, a most helpful 
officer, and one for whom everybody 
predicted a great future. A brief 
consultation with the chief of staff 
was followed by an exchange of 
signals with the Delectable, and all 
was fixed. Now that it had been 
arranged, I was not certain that I 
really wanted to go. Who would 
look after urgent matters during my 
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absence ? How would I catch up on 
the mounting paper-work? “‘ The 
Darings have very little accommoda- 
tion,” said Richard; “but I’m 
sure they'll find room for you, sir,” 
he added in his persuasive way. 

And so it was all fixed. When the 
Delectable arrived in harbour I had 
a delightful note from Charles, the 
captain, assuring me of a firm if not 
spacious welcome, and inviting me 
to bring my valet. 

To my surprise Tomaso was quite 
keen to go, though it meant losing 
his shore allowance while away. 

** Manuel. ’E’s in dat ship, sare,” 
said Tomaso, and added with awe 
and reverence “‘’E’s acting petty 
officer ; de captain’s valet.” 

I knew this already, and Charles 
had mentioned ‘an old friend’ in 
his note. I knew also that Manuel 
would know we were coming. I 
could already see the familiar ‘ He 
knows me’ routine. What worried 
me slightly was that Manuel might 
regard Tomaso as a useful slave. He 
could have a jolly good slack at his 
expense, and perhaps put him up to 
a dodge or two for the future. 

At seven-thirty one morning early 
in July, Tomaso collected my gear 
and we drove down to M’sida Point 
to embark in the Delectable’s boat. 
The weather was perfect, as is usual 
at that time of the year ; little wind, 
a cloudless blue sky, and a smooth 
ultramarine sea. The Delectable was 
moored in Sliema Creek. Charles 
greeted me as I went on board, and 
took me up to his day-cabin, just 
below the bridge at the after end of 
the fo’c’sle. 
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* Manuel will give you breakfast. 
I’m sorry we haven’t more room for 
you.” It was amusing to think that 
I should be at close quarters with 
Manuel again—now a petty officer, 
largely on my recommendation. I 
thanked Charles and hoped I should 
not be in the way. He reassured 
me. ‘“ We’re slipping shortly, but 
please make yourself at home, and 
come on the bridge whenever you 
want to.” 

At eight punctually we slipped, and 
in company with the Defender, 
proceeded out of the harbour. -The 
Navy never misses an opportunity 
of exercising, following a precept 
which has been in force for centuries. 
There was high-angle firing with the 
4-5-inch guns, followed by a Bofors 
shoot at a sleeve target towed by an 
aircraft from Malta. It was very 
pleasant indeed on the bridge. We 
were surrounded by a_ beautiful 
expanse of sea, glittering in the 
drenching Mediterranean sunshine. 
The steel decks were hot, but a 
cooling breeze relieved the heat. 

It was a pity about the gunfire. It 
would have been so much pleasanter 
without all that warlike activity, I 
thought, as I went below to recover 
from gun deafness. It was very hot 
in the captain’s day-cabin. The 
cabin was not large, but it was 
pleasantly furnished with chintz- 
covered sofa and chairs, a polished 
mahogany dining-table, a writing- 
desk, and a royal-blue fitted carpet. 
Attractive lamp-shades and prints 
on the bulkhead added a touch 
of individual taste. Manuel soon 
appeared and brought me a cup of 




















hot coffee. I realised that I was in 
for a session. He could never miss 
an opportunity for a yarn, and in 
common decency I would have to 
show some interest. 

“IT bin up all night, sare.” It was 
the usual line to excite sympathy and 
admiration. He described how his 
father, aged seventy-six, suffered 
delusions, and could not be left. 
The family took turns to sit with him, 
but by far the biggest brunt of the 
burden was of course borne by 
Manuel. 

“ He tink he just leave de Navy, 
sare. But he bin out of de Navy 
tirty years now.” 

The loud-speaker at that moment 
called for the captain. The efficient 
Manuel at once replied, “ ’Ullo, de 
captain not ’ere,” his aspirates for 
once forgotten, but it had been for 
him a timely and welcome display. 
I began to feel that I had been 
rather too hard on him in the past. 

The difficult question of accom- 
modation had almost but not quite 
been sorted out. My gear was to go 
into a double cabin occupied by the 
Electrical Officer. Tomaso had been 
lolling about for some time wearing 
a long face and bewailing the fact 
that ‘dar is no accommodation.’ 
His duty it was to see that my white 
uniforms were washed, pressed, and 
stowed away: a thankless task at 
any time, but an almost impossible 
one in a confined space in a tempera- 
ture of about 100° F, and a high 
humidity. One glimpse into the 
Electrical Officer’s cabin had revealed 
complete chaos; for the squadron 
surgeon-lieutenant who moved round 
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the squadron had been lodging here 
for a few nights and was now 
endeavouring to pack and move 
elsewhere. There was barely room 
for two to stand in the cabin, and 
if drawers were open it was virtually 
impossible to move. 

Charles had suggested that I sleep 
on the sofa in his day-cabin if I 
preferred it. I was worried that it 
might inconvenience the captain, but 
was quickly reassured by Manuel. 

“Dat’s all right, sare. Many 
peoples sleep dare. De admiral 
sleep dare; not de admiral his 
farder, but de admiral who is his 
wife’s farder.” This was reminiscent 
of the ‘He knows me’ theme. In 
further persuasion he continued, 
“You close de doors an’ it shuts out 
much noises.” He was keen, as 
always, to be helpful. 

I had hoped for a quiet afternoon, 
but we joined the Birmingham, 
Blackpool, Ulysses, Battleaxe, Armada 
and Camperdown, and this was an 
occasion for manceuvres and station- 
keeping, more popularly known as 
‘screen-fun’; something which 
could not be missed. 

It was amusing and interesting 
standing on the bridge, listening to 
the orders and acknowledgments, 
and observing the behaviour and 
reactions of those stationed there and 
of the visitors who came to provide 
or seek information. 

There was the Captain, alert all 
the time, never relaxing, a keen 
disciplinarian, extremely considerate 
and polite to his guest, and ready 
to keep him informed on any point 
in which he éxpressed interest. He 








had already provided a pair of what 
Manuel called ‘ boniculars’ for my 
benefit. 

There was the First Lieutenant, 
who seemed to spend his whole life 
keeping people up to the mark or 
chasing round after offenders, though 
these fortunately appeared to be few. 

The Chief was a merry-looking en- 
gineer officer and wore horn-rimmed 
spectacles. He came up to report to 
the captain occasionally, and seemed 
to relish a yarn and a breath of fresh 
air. 
There was the Electrical Officer, 
a Cambridge graduate whose whole 
life appeared to be involved with 
defects: electrical, mechanical, physi- 
cal and mental, for he spoke of little 
else, though always in a pleasant 
way. The subject of the little else 
was a gorgeous girl who seemed to 
suffer from no defects at all. 

There was Guns, who had had a 
field-day banging off everything ; 
tall, coherent, and very fond of 
noise; and the Pilot, a thoughtful, 
courteous officer with a contagious 
smile, who always seemed to be 
working out some problem in his 
head. 

There was also young Doc; tall, 
amiable, and with a Scots accent so 
thick that it was sometimes difficult 
to know what he was saying. Most 
calls on his time seemed to be made 
by those suffering from ‘ Maltese 
Dog.’ “ Tek a dez-zerrt spoon with 
s’m wharrter,” was his advice. 

There were many ratings on the 
bridge, manning instruments or 


phones, or on the look-out. They 
wore only shorts and sandals and 
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caps, and looked extremely bronzed 
and fit. 

Screen-fun lasted for two hours. 
The late afternoon sun approached 
the horizon. Near at hand we passed 
a school of leaping porpoises, each 
porpoise rising more than its own 
length clear of the water. 

At about five I went below with 
the captain. I was beginning to 
feel a little in the way, though 
Charles protested that it was fun 
for him to have company. Tea had 
just begun when the loud-speaker 
informed him that we were to close 
the Birmingham for a transfer of 
reports. 

“ Heaving-line only,” Charles in- 
formed me. “ No jack-stay. Won’t 
be long,” and left to climb the 
ladders to the bridge. I remained 
to finish my tea. I was beginning 
to feel weary, unaccustomed to fresh 
air, climbing ladders, and standing 
about on steel decks. If this was 
what I felt like after one day at sea, 
what sort of a wreck should I be after 
three weeks? And all that paper- 
work piling up meanwhile. Why on 
earth had I left Malta? It seemed 
like an island paradise in retrospect. 
Who wanted to be bothered with 
Istanbul or Athens. . . . 

My soliloquy was interrupted by 
the sound of three short blasts on 
the siren. Seconds later there was 
a monumental crash. The ship 
shivered violently. Then, apart from 
the hum of the fans, there was silence. 
Suddenly there was a further crash ; 
and another. There was the sound 
of steel tearing against steel— 
buckling, bending, shearing, cracking. 

















Devastating and shattering noises 
continued. The deck shivered. 
Surprisingly there were no shouts, 
It all happened in seconds. I felt 
stunned. I could see nothing through 
the cabin scuttles on the port side. 
I rushed into the lobby and took a 
quick look to starboard through the 
door in the superstructure. There 
was a further loud bang, and the 
ship shivered again. A few feet 
away, in terrifying proximity, tower- 
ing above, was the hull of the Bir- 
mingham, sliding slowly but relent- 
lessly aft, her overhang stripping 
Delectable’s starboard superstructure 
as she went, tearing with the 
irresistible momentum of 10,000 tons 
moving at four knots. 

By the time I got to the bridge 
the ships were clear. The cruiser lay 
stopped, a cable astern of us, and at 
right-angles. She gave the appear- 
ance of being slightly apologetic for 
having savaged us. Other ships lay 
with their engines stopped, but still 
in station. The sea was calm and 
unruffled: the sun, a lovely golden- 
red orb, a little above the horizon. 
There was great activity. Hands 
had fallen in at boat-stations, and 
damage-control parties were quickly 
dispatched to make their examination 
and report. The wags were busy. 

“ Well, we got alongside her all 
right.” 

Seen from the bridge the whole of 
the starboard side was a sorry mess ; 
girders and davits had been torn 
away, plating stove in or twisted, 
one boat at least was smashed to 
pulp. 


A lamp flashed from _ the 
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Birmingham, now silhouetted in the 
setting sun. 

‘Regret error caused by steering- 
wheel jammed hard a-port. Report 
damage.’ 

This we received with relief. It 
was clear that far more serious 
damage, perhaps disaster, had been 
averted by the instantaneous avoiding 
action of the respective captains. 
When the Birmingham suddenly 
started to turn towards us she 
had apparently gone full astern; 
Delectable had altered to port to 
avoid the worst of the impact. 

I was able to survey the scene 
quietly. A few minutes ago I had 
been doubting the wisdom of coming 
on this cruise. Now, it was obvious 
that it was all over, at least for us; 
for we could not appear in a foreign 
port with half the starboard super- 
structure torn away. And now that 
it was over, I would have given 
anything for it to be continued. 
The whole outlook had changed since 
the collision, and I wanted desperately 
to go on. It suddenly seemed that 
I had been days in the ship, though 
it was only that morning that we had 
left Malta. Soon we should creep 
ignominiously back to harbour for 
repair. Poor old Delectable. And in 
the morning I should be back in 
that miserable office. Thus do one’s 
inclinations flutter as an ensign in a 
varying breeze. 

Reports were passed that the 
engines, telegraphs and hull were 
sound, A line round the screw had 
been recovered. The pulped whaler 
was cut away.. Shores were wedged 
in below the starboard Bofors. But 
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the heavy steel davits supporting 
the starboard motor-boat looked 
bad. The admiral on board the 
Birmingham ordered us to close again 
so that he could see the damage. 
Not a bit perturbed by the previous 
incident, the Delectable closed at 
twenty knots, and just as the sun 
was setting, stopped, to lie half a 
cable from the Birmingham’s port 
side. We could see the officers on 
her bridge in white shirts and shorts 
focusing binoculars on the damage. 
Sailors congregated in the port 
waist. In the flat calm and strangely 
quiet conditions, one could hear 
their light-hearted jests. This was 
the time for me to make my number 
on the wardroom. I was given a 
much - needed whisky and soda. 
There were many disappointed faces, 
but on the whole the collision seemed 
to have been accepted as part of the 
day’s work and a good topic of 
conversation. 

When I returned to the bridge 
half an hour later, I saw an un- 
forgettable sight. The Birmingham 
was now close alongside. Floodlights 
from her large crane lit the scene on 
this beautiful still night. Sitting on 
the rail of her port Bofors was the 
the bosun, directing operations. On 
the flag deck were the Admiral and 
his Flag Captain and staff, observing 
every movement through glasses. 
In the waist of both ships groups of 
men were handling ropes serving as 
guys. Shipwrights with acetylene 
flames were cutting away portions 
of steel from our distorted davits. 
The bosun gave his orders: the 
crane-driver responded. Gradually 
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the weight of our motor-boat was 
taken by the Birmingham's crane. 
Step by step it was released from the 
davits and swung clear, then inboard 
and across to the cruiser’s starboard 
side. It was exciting work, and the 
audience of a hundred or more men 
were relatively silent, their sunburnt 
bodies gleaming like polished copper 
in the floodlit scene. One could hear 
the bosun’s orders, and the crane- 
driver’s acknowledgment, and the 
occasional hammering of steel. 

The night was brilliant with bright 
stars, and in the west Jupiter -was 
setting, his reflection clearly visible 
in the smooth sea. 

Within half an hour the heavy 
buckled davits had been cut away 
and securely stowed on deck, and 
all the debris had been removed. 
Steel decks in the superstructure had 
been shored up. Glaring gaps in 
bulkheads had been temporarily 
patched with canvas. The news 
quickly spread that the cruise was to 
continue as planned. Springs and 
breast-ropes were cast off. 

** Slow astern starboard.” 
** Slow ahead port.” 

Gradually we moved clear. Soon 
the Birmingham was a cable’s length 
away, her two red not-under-control 
lights still showing. The operation 
had been successfully completed. 
Even so, it had been a strain; for 
when ships are steaming in company, 
exercising station-keeping at high 
speed, or transferring while under 
way, the highest degree of concen- 
tration is called for from all con- 
cerned: one slip, or one material 
defect, and collision is imminent. It 


Then, 
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is an indication of efficiency that it 
happens so seldom. 

I dined with the captain and we 
discussed the events of the day. It 
had been a relief to know that the 
cruise would go on as planned, but 
our feelings were shattered again at 
the news that two men in the 
Birmingham had died when examining 
watertight compartments after the 
collision. It seemed as if the demon 
mischief, having failed to get any 
satisfaction out of the collision, had 
determined on other methods. 

After dinner Charles received 
various officers making their reports, 
but asked me to stay. I had been 
looking forward to a quiet day, after 
the collision, but now I heard talk 
of a throw-off shoot with the 4-5-inch 
guns, to be followed by a full-power 
trial in which the ‘ funnel-paint 
would get burnt again, and the decks 
would be littered with soot.’ As if 
this were not enough, there was to be 
a damage-control exercise. 

** We'll have a bomb on the bridge, 
sir. This will kill the captain, then 
you can walk round and see things 
for yourself. We'll think up some 
fires and faults, stop all the 
electricity, and put the gyro out of 
action.” 

The discussions continued until 
late in the evening, and eventually 
the captain departed for his sleeping- 
cabin. 

* How enthusiastic everybody is !’ 
I thought, as I turned in on the 
narrow sofa. ‘I suppose I was the 
same once, but I wish they would 
relax just a little.’ 

Sleep came with difficulty. It 
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was very hot, and there was the 
unaccustomed noise of fans and 
dynamos, the whine of turbines, the 
roar of air being ejected from 
ventilators, the thrash of the bow- 
wave, and constant vibration. But 
it seemed only a few minutes before 
there came a squawking noise from 
a dozen loud-speakers followed by a 
raucous voice : 

* Wakee, wakee, rise and shine, 

Wakee, wakee, the mornin’s fine. 


Get up you lousy lubbers, 
The sun’s a-scorching your eyeballs.’ 


The relative silence that followed 
came as a complete anticlimax. 

The Dainty joined us that forenoon, 
and as she was a sister ship, afforded 
an opportunity for a ‘ rate-inclination’ 
exercise. Afterwards I watched her 
close us on the port quarter, our 
undamaged side, and listened to 
our yeoman of signals dictating a 
message that was being semaphored 
to her. 

** SHE — MISTOOK — ME — FOR 
— A— LOCK — GATE.” 

For the Captain of the Birmingham 
was famous for his ramming of the 
lock-gates at St Nazaire. Now the 
‘buzz’ had gone round the lower 
deck that he was after a bar to his 
V.C. It was an affectionate and 
light-hearted attempt to forget the 
tragic part of the previous even- 
ing. At heart, all felt the loss of the 
two men very keenly, and great sym- 
pathy lay with the Captain of the 
Birmingham, who had so quickly 
averted a major disaster. 

The yeoman continued, full of 
cocky assurance. 


** HER — WHEEL — JAMMED — 


HARD — OVER — TOWARDS — ME. 
WE — WERE — TOGETHER — FOR — 
AN —APPRECIABLE .. .” 

The rating with the semaphore 
flags paused and looked round. 

“ APPRECIABLE,” repeated the 
yeoman with emphasis, and then in 
a loud voice began to spell. “ Oi— 
Pee— Pee...” Now he hesitated, 
took a sly glance at the message-form, 
and then continued with renewed 
assurance. ‘“ YOU—HAVE— ONLY 
SEEN — MY — GOOD — SIDE — AS 
YET.” 

Shortly afterwards we steamed up 
to the Royal Fleet Auxiliary Wave 
Sovereign for oil, approaching her 
from the starboard quarter, and then 
steaming along a parallel course at 
a distance of a hundred feet, maintain- 
ing similar speeds. This called for 
continuous and careful handling, 
while lines were passed, and then 
the oil-hoses, supported by stirrups 
suspended from derricks. It was 
a scene full of colour in the bright 
sunshine; the blue of the Medi- 
terranean, the black hull of the oiler 
with touches of light blue on her 
downtakes, a red flag, her Blue 
Ensign, brown and pink bodies, 
white shirts and white shorts. 
Beyond her was the grey super- 
structure and White Ensign of the 
Battleaxe, oiling from the other side. 
Some colourfully-dressed women 
passengers in the oiler flocked to the 
side to watch us approach. They 
showed great interest in us, and 
stayed until Defender came up to 
take the place of Battleaxe, and then, 
fickle as ever, deserted us to see 
what the form was on the other side. 
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** Not much beauty this morning,” 
remarked Charles, with justifiable 
pique. 

The day passed rapidly, with no 
opportunity missed for further 
exercises, but the threatened full- 
power trial was postponed. This 
I heard with relief. But I was 
beginning to feel myself as part of 
the Delectable, and much enjoyed 
the banter and gossip of the 
Wardroom during my occasional 
visits. Late that afternoon we passed 
Cape Matapan, and I recalled the 
events of the 28th March 1941 
when I had been serving in the 
Formidable at that decisive and much- 
needed victory. Many of the young 
officers now in the wardroom were 
small children at that time. At 
sundown we sailed through the 
beautiful Elaphonisi Straits: it was 
exciting to think that next day we 
should be in the Dardanelles. It 
was thirty-one years since I had 
visited Gallipoli as a young officer 
in the Dane, and I remembered 
both the disappointment at our 
being prevented from passing through 
the Dardanelles, and the thrill of 
going ashore on the battle-fields 
which had become the cemetery of 
such great hopes in the First World 
War. 

After supper I was invited with 
Charles into the wardroom to see a 
film. It was poor and the repro- 
duction noisy, but the seats were 
comfortable and the company 
delightful. 

The following day we approached 
Cape Helles and sighted Anzac Cove 
and Suvla Bay. At four, the fleet 
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entered the Dardanelles, steaming 
in line ahead. It was a beautiful 
sight. To port were pine-trees, 
wooded hills and sand-dunes, and the 
famous V-beach where those gallant 
landings took place in 1915. My 
mind harked back to the sight of 
hundreds of wounded Australian 
soldiers arriving in Malta in that 
year. To starboard, some miles 
away, lay Asia. The channel 
narrowed at Chanak to a bare three- 
quarters of a mile. It was here 
that the ships of the Royal Navy 
came to an enforced halt on 18th 
March 1915. It had been a deter- 
mined but costly attempt to force 
the narrows prior to the land 
campaign—and success here might 
have shortened the war by years. 

We were feeling happier again. 
There is a grandeur in the sight of 
warships steaming in line ahead, 
and these historic and beautiful 
surroundings added to it. Later 
that evening we should be in the 
Sea of Marmora, and next morning 
arrive at Istanbul. 

An amusing signal came from the 
Commander-in-Chief, making a 
personal appeal to all ratings to 
beware of bad drink and rough 
houses ashore, and to ‘ bring your 
oppo straight back on board if he 
gets too troublesome.’ This made 
an immediate appeal; and the 
subsequent results were magnificent. 
I remember seeing two very ‘ full’ 
sailors “two evenings later, each 
thinking the other drunker than 
himself, determined with great care 
but unsteady effort, to see each other 
into the security of the ship’s boat 


lying alongside the Dolmabache 
jetty. 

Being a light sleeper I was wide 
awake the next morning at ‘ Call 
the hands.’ There was a variation 
on the previous morning’s ‘ wakee’ 
theme, which went something like 
this : 


‘*eave-oh, eave-oh, ’eave-oh; lash up 
an’ stow; 
Scrub yer ’ands. Scrub yer ’ands, 
Scrub yer ’ands.’ 
But there was no variation in the 
marked silence that followed. 

The approach to Istanbul was an 
unforgettable sight. The morning 
was misty, and there were patches 
of fog which the rising sun gradually 
dispersed, lighting the great mosques 
and tall minarets in golden splendour. 
On board, ‘ tropical dress’ had given 
way to a more ceremonial white rig. 
Tomaso, though with a worried 
countenance, had been able to 
provide me with a clean white tunic 
and trousers. It was hot standing 
on the bridge, but there was a 
pleasant breeze from the Bosporus. 
Silently the eight warships ap- 
proached their anchorages off the 
water-front beyond the Golden 
Horn a muddy old branch of the 
seaway, teeming with lighters and 
tugs. The Bosporus itself is swift 
flowing and full of bustle. Salutes 
were fired and the blue smoke was 
borne quickly from the scene. To 
port, on the water-front, were 
minarets and palaces; above them, 
blocks of new flats and rows of old 
wooden houses. Farther aft on our 
port hand was the ancient part of the 
city, reached by two vast bridges 
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with several spans over the Golden 
Horn, seething with the traffic of 
pedestrians, bicycles, buses and cars. 
Dominating the old city were the two 
famous mosques: San Sophia, built 
fifteen hundred years ago, and the 
Blue Mosque, a thousand years 
younger. On our starboard hand, a 
mile or so away, lay the Asian shore : 
green trees, red-roofed houses, an 
occasional mosque or palace, and the 
great Fiorence Nightingale hospital. 

The arrival of the fleet at Istanbul 
provided an opportunity for regatta 
practice. We had lost our whaler 
in the collision, a fast and well-liked 
boat, and had to be content with 
borrowing. Crews from various 
parts of ship were piped away before 
breakfast as the borrowed whaler 
became available. This meant a 
very early start for the first crew 
away. The approach of a regatta 
always leads to a spirited rivalry 
between the officers and men of every 
ship, Charles was no exception, and 
stroked the officers’ crew. This often 
meant an early-morning outing, and 
I was concerned not to get in his way 
by occupying his bathroom when he 
needed it. The captain’s bathroom 
and Manuel’s pantry opened off the 
the day-cabin where I slept, and I 
usually waited for Manuel to tell me 
when the coast was clear. This led 
to some surprising information : 

“ T tink it’s all right if you have de 
bat’ now, sare, because de Capt’in’s 
goin’ for rollin’ at half-past seven.” 

Early on the Sunday morning 
I took passage in the motor-boat to 
the Birmingham, where the fleet 
chaplain was holding early service, 
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and we passed the chaps ‘ rollin’’ in 
earnest. The anchorage looked gay, 
with ships’ motor-boats, each flying 
the White Ensign, plying between 
the ships of the fleet, and all the 
whaler crews out practising. 

Our visit to Istanbul was mainly 
to show the flag, and it involved five 
days of social visits, parties, receptions 
shopping expeditions, excursions, and 
of course the usual round of children’s 
parties on board, when the sailor 
excels himself in arrangements for 
food, swings, chutes, pirates, caves, 
and the ubiquitous office-stamp. A 
canteen had been organised ashore 
and was run voluntarily by the 
British community for all our ratings. 
In this way they were able to enjoy 
their refreshment under very pleasant 
conditions at reasonable expense and 
without the need to imbibe the local 
raki. In return for hospitality most 
men gave a pint of blood for the 
local blood bank, and this added 
to the warmth of Anglo-Turkish 
relations. 

The days rushed by. We visited 
the famous old covered bazaar where 
you can buy cheap cloth, shirts, 
carpets, tinware, copperware, silver- 
ware, leather goods, and all kinds of 
furniture. There were signs of much 
poverty in the narrow streets, but 
little misery. I remember seeing 
one old man, in his shirt sleeves and 
wearing an old pair of trousers badly 
split in the vital parts, sitting on the 
kerbstone with his feet in the gutter. 
His grey hair was short, and he had 
a day’s stubble on his chin. He was 
quite unconcerned about the heavy 
traffic in the road, or the seething 
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mass of pedestrians on the pavement 
behind him. He was admiring his 
appearance in a hand-mirror which 
he held in different positions, the 
better to enjoy the reflection of his 
vastly satisfied face. Occasionally he 
stuck out his tongue, and readjusted 
the position of the mirror. Here was 
conceit, but who shall say it was 
unwarranted. He was happy, and 
I shall never forget that sight. It 
left an impression quite as keen as 
that left by the fifteen-hundred-year- 
old Aya Sophia. 

The many parties we attended 
necessitated clean white uniform and 
polished medals, so Tomaso was 
kept busy. To him it meant washing 
clothes in the bath, drying in the 
bathroom, and ironing in the tiny 
pantry. I asked Tomaso if he had 
been ashore. 

“I bin ashore but I didn’ stay.” 

“* Not attractive enough for you ? ” 
I asked. 

“Too expensive, sare. And not 
much to do.” 

“ Athens may be better,” I said 
encouragingly. 

* T tink Villa best,” he replied. 

“ Where ? ” 

“Villa Bella Riva, Malta,” he 
explained. 

It dawned on me that he had had 
enough. The tranquil life at the 
Villa would seem like paradise 
compared with this strenuous life in 
a small ship where he had no place 
to call his own. I had much the 
same feeling, in spite of my host’s 
solicitude for my comfort. Only 
that morning I had begun some 
work in the day-cabin and, realising 


that Charles would probably want 
to do the same, shifted into the 
Electrical Officer’s cabin. When the 
gloomy cleaner of that place showed 
his face, I quickly moved into the 
wardroom. This was spacious, and 
all went well until fifteen Turkish 
naval cadets in smart khaki uniform 
arrived for ‘ discussion.’ I gave up 
then. The cadets all looked like 
mature and experienced men of forty. 
Though many could speak English, 
there was an interpreter who told me 
that English stories missed the point 
when translated into Turkish, and 
Turkish stories when translated were 
just not funny. I asked for examples, 
but all I got was a loud laugh from 
the onlookers. I concluded that the 
stories were unrefined. 

Our programme included an 
evening reception at Turkish Naval 
Headquarters, official cocktail-parties 
in our own ships, and a magnificent 
full-dress reception at the British 
Embassy, a lovely house with a grand 
staircase and an attractive ball- 
room resplendent with sparkling 
chandeliers. A park-like garden, 
festooned with coloured lights, made 
a fitting background on that hot 
summer evening for the champagne, 
salmon, and chicken of an ambassa- 
dorial buffet supper. 

Manuel appeared in the day-cabin 
next morning to lay breakfast. I 
asked him how he was enjoying 
Istanbul, wondering if he had made 
any conquests or sold any watches. 
But he had obviously learnt his 
lesson, and was wearing a halo again. 

“TI not go ashore, sare. Better 
to save d’money and spend on my 








wife.” As he warmed up, I grabbed 
my cap and edged towards the door. 
I did not feel like a session. “ s’better 
I tak d’children out for a walk” —he 
waved his arms as though walking— 
“wid de car to St Paul’s Bay.” He 
put his hand on an imaginary 
steering-wheel and leaned back 
luxuriously. He had told me only 
a day or two before that he had got 
rid of his car, and then recollecting 
that the car was supposed to be his 
brother’s added that his ‘ brudder’ 
had sold them all: ‘it didn’t pay.’ 
I felt that further explanation might 
be involved and unnecessary, so went 
out into the lobby. I would wait in 
the wardroom until Charles was 
ready for breakfast. 

Tomaso found me there, reading. 
With an air of confidence and 
urgency he surprised me by saying : 

* De Capt’in is on de table, sare.” 

This was to be our last day at 
Istanbul. I landed at the Dolma- 
bache soon after noon to attend a 
lunch, and was met by my host’s 
Turkish chauffeur. He had flown 
German aircraft against us in the 
First World War. With great dash 
he drove me to the club in Taksim 
Square. I think I was for some 
reason or other expecting something 
like the Shanghai Club in the 
*thirties, spacious, with numerous 
servants. Nevertheless it was a 


very good lunch, with charming 
company, and I was certainly grateful. 

That evening Charles and I dined 
with the British Naval Liaison Officer 
on the open-air terrace of a restau- 
rant right on the shore, a few miles 
up the Bosporus. The position was 
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delightful, and we could see a variety 
of yachts at their anchorage a few 
yards off shore, and the food was 
excellent. We were sitting at a table 
a few feet from the balustrade, over 
which, to my surprise, the waiter 
deposited, at the end of each course, 
all the remnants left on our plates 
into the Bosporus: a convenient 
and labour-saving procedure, even 
if unexpected. 

At nine-twenty the next morning 
we weighed, and steamed several 
miles up the Bosporus on a sight- 
seeing, flag-showing excursion. The 
wind had changed during the night 
to southerly, and the air was warm 
and moist, but the sun broke through 
to brighten the wooded hills, and the 
hotels, warehouses, gardens and 
private houses at the water’s edge. 
Much clearing and demolition of old 
buildings was taking place to make 
way for a new coast road. We had 
heard a story the night before of a 
new block of luxury flats on the 
front, whose occupants had been 
ordered to leave hurriedly because of 
the risk of subsidence. 

Soon we were out to sea again, 
and I began to realise once more the 
restrictions of space and the annoy- 
ance of noise. Ships have always 
been noisy, but the noise level seems 
to grow. Apart from the hum of 
fans, dynamos and turbines, and all 
the rest, there is a constant stream 
of broadcast piping and messages 
being relayed. 

During the trip I gave a talk 
on Anson’s Voyage to the boys, or 
juniors as they are now called, and 
on the following day to the officers in 
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the wardroom. This was indeed a 
shouting match, but the response 
and interest in the subject made it 
worth-while. 

Just before lunch one day as I 
was reading some notices in the 
wardroom, Manuel approached me 
in a confidential manner. I guessed 
it was a message about the time of 
lunch, but found it hard to keep a 
straight face when he clicked his 
heels together, and, in a courteous 
voice, said : 

“Sare. Excuse me. Are you 
ready in your convenience? D’ 
captin will have lunch in five 
minutes’ time.” 

Manuel seemed to like taking 
messages to show his command of 
the language. He had no inhibitions 
and liked to show off. But he took an 
amazingly long time to lay the table 
or to get drinks, and never seemed 
to think of having things prepared 
beforehand. As we approached 
Athens, I asked him if he had been 
there before. 

“T bin here tree times,” he said. 
“TI scared to go ashore here.” I 
wondered what roguery he had been 
up to in Athens. “ Before, it was 
all right. Not frightened about 
nutting at all, but now Cyprus... . 
Excuse me,” and he left me at that 
moment to go into the day-cabin 
whither Charles had summoned him 
on the buzzer. 

Our arrival at the Pirzeus was again 
a memorable occasion. The fleet 
was in two columns, four ships in 
each column. It was a calm, sunny 
morning, and on the still water lay a 
haze through which we could see 





the diffused and rugged form of 
mountains and the shore-line lit in a 
colour of gold. Gun salutes were 
fired, and in due course our eight 
ships had anchored in their allocated 
berths. From the ship we could 
see the Turkolimano Harbour, close 
at hand, with its wonderful array 
of attractive white yachts. On a 
prominent bluff to its right was the 
Royal Yacht Club of Greece, and 
beyond it white and colour-washed 
new houses. Farther to the right 
a long sandy beach spread away 
through the haze to Athens and the 
distant hills and coast-line, and just 
visible, in a diffused form, was the 
Acropolis. 

About this time I developed a sore 
throat and fever: I remember little 
of the next two or three days, 
except the ferociously humid heat. 
I went ashore twice, once to a 
reception at the Embassy, and a 
second time with the intent of seeing 
the Parthenon. We could see it from 
the ship in the Pirzus, but it was so 
hot, dusty, sticky, and crowded ashore 
that I returned on board and turned 
in in the lower bunk in the double 
cabin, perspiring profusely, and not 
wanting to see or do anything. 
But I had recovered in time for a 
wonderful day’s sailing in a 50-ton 
auxiliary schooner the day before we 
left Athens. The Greeks certainly 
understand hospitality. 

On the way back to Malta we 
carried out the usual exercises, 
including one at night, and then, in 
no time it seemed, we were secured 
alongside Parlatorio Wharf in the 
Grand Harbour, and Tomaso and I 
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had taken our leave of the Delectable 
and her happy crew. 


A week later, before breakfast one 
morning, I was cheerfully surveying 
the view from my verandah at Villa 
Bella Riva. The Birmingham, across 
the way, had singled-up and was 
ready to slip. A light breeze was 
blowing her smoke on to our verandah. 
In attendance were two tugs, Giant 
and Expert. A few yards away lay 
the Dainty, also getting up steam. 
The St Bernard was going alongside 
with the morning milk, to be followed 
by VWL 12 patiently awaiting her 
turn. Out of M’sida Creek the fleet 
tender MFV 76 was making for the 
harbour entrance. Here and there 
were whalers carrying out last-minute 
regatta practice before being hoisted 
on board prior to sailing. 

I could feel the old urge again: 
_the prospect of distant shores and 
blue days at sea, but consoled myself 
with thoughts of restricted space and 
the ceaseless noise. My thoughts 
were interrupted by a grunt at my 
side. Tomaso was showing me a 
shirt I had told him to do again. 

“We doin’ all right, sare. Looks 
better I tink.” 

He was as blind as a bat, or else 
refused to see the rust mark, iron 
scorch, or cigarette burn, whose 
possible existence he now acknow- 
ledged with, “‘ Dat’s before I come.” 
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* Anyway, he’s happy to be back 
at the Villa,’ I thought. And then my 
peace of mind was rudely shattered. 

“Dat’s de best life, sare,” he 
said, pointing to the Birmingham. 
“* T wish to ask for sea job, an’ I like 
to ask your favour to recommend 
me for P.O., sare.” 

A few days later I heard that I 
was due for an appointment myself, 
and would be leaving Malta in the 
autumn. Determined to avoid 
training yet another steward, I 
managed to persuade the drafting 
authority to let Tomaso stay with me 
until I left. 

Now he is at sea again, complaining 
I expect, that ‘Dare’s no accom- 
modation,’ but doing a willing job. 
And what of Manuel? I expect he 
is back in Malta, perhaps directing 
operations at Admiralty House, 
beguiling the Commander-in-Chief 
and his lady with stirring tales of the 
sea. 

Of one thing we can be certain. 
At about two-fifteen every afternoon, 
the man with the horse and cart will 
pull up outside Villa Bella Riva, and 
sort out every item in the rubbish- 
bin, scattering the unwanted items 
all round. Shortly afterwards the 
official refuse collector will pass by 
because there is nothing left worth 
collecting. And I wonder who will 
be the lucky chap observing from 
that pleasant verandah. 
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MR KHRUSHCHEV’S decision to 
lead the Soviet delegation to the U.N. 
General Assembly in person this year 
was a sign of the great importance 
which he attaches to projecting the 
Soviet image overseas, in the current 
phrase. It also confirmed that the 
‘Soviet image’ means increasingly 
himself. He could have no better 
audience ready-made for the pur- 
pose than the United Nations, which 
now numbers nearly one hundred 
member-states, and of them nearly 
half used to be colonies or depend- 
encies of Western European powers. 
Except for Cyprus the latest intake 
are all African ex-colonies. For one 
much given to playing to the gal- 
lery, such a gallery must have been 
irresistible. Despite his intemper- 
ate attack on the Secretary-General, 
and indeed on the whole present 
structure of the United Nations, there 
were never any real grounds for the 
fear that Mr Khrushchev intended 
to break up the U.N. Organisation ; 
for not only would that have made 
a very bad impression on the new 
states whom he is so anxious to woo, 
but also it would have deprived him 
of the ideal opportunity to address 
himself to all of them simultaneously 
in a ‘ captive audience.’ 

The United Nations provided 
another advantage to Mr Khrushchev 
for his exercise in propaganda. Its 
location brought him (not to mention 
his satellites) into the heart of the 
American hemisphere, where in the 
past it has been difficult for 


Communist ideas to infiltrate. The 
Latin and North American states 
have been looked upon as mainly 
a U.S. sphere of influence ever since 
the war, not only for reasons of 
geography but also because their 
economies are so inextricably linked 
with those of the U.S.A. Many of 
them depend for their prosperity 
almost entirely on the export of one 
or two commodities, and for most 
of them the U.S.A. is their largest 
single customer, taking more than 
half their total exports. It was 
because of this economic dependence 
that they tended generally, though 
not invariably, to vote at the United 
Nations as the U.S. Government 
wished them to do. 

But the ‘ American bloc,’ as it was 
called, is no longer what it was. 
They total some twenty-one votes at 
the U.N., which used to be nearly 
half the total membership in the 
early days, but is now less than a 
quarter. And there have begun to 
be some ominous defections, which 
no doubt Mr Khrushchev is eager to 
exploit. Attempts to establish quasi- 
Communist states in the American 
hemisphere have been made and 
failed before now: for instance, 
by Dr Jagan in British Guiana in 
1953 and by President Arbenz in 
Guatemala in 1954. But in those 
days the Soviet Union seemed to 
be too far away, or insufficiently 
interested, to help to save them. Mr 
Khrushchev’s attitude today is more 
opportunistic, and Cuba under Fidel 
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Castro looked like being a much more 
promising field for his endeavours. 

Ever since he reached the top in 
1955, Mr Khrushchev has been 
striving to break out of the circle of 
* containment’ which western policy 
built round the Soviet bloc in Stalin’s 
day. The offers of Soviet aid and 
the visits of Mr Khrushchev him- 
self have shown the same pat- 
tern. Leaping over the immediately 
neighbouring states which have joined 
one or other of the western alliances 
—N.A.T.O., the Central Treaty 
Organisation (once the Baghdad Pact) 
and the South-East Asian Treaty 
Organisation—the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and its leader in particular, 
have concentrated their attentions on 
the countries lying beyond. Neutral 
India has been wooed, but not the 
West’s ally Pakistan ; so has Burma, 
but not Siam ; Syria, Iraq and Egypt, 
but not (or not with any conviction) 
Turkey or Iran; and so on round 
the map. With the exception of the 
Big Four powers, Mr Khrushchev has 
not included in his wide-ranging it- 
ineraries any members of the western 
alliance, though he tried to befriend 
Greece during the Cyprus dispute, 
and accepted an invitation to Norway 
last year, only to cancel it at the last 
minute. It is the countries beyond 
the circle of ‘ containment ’ that have 
attracted his benevolent smiles and 
generous promises. 

The range of his active interest has 
recently expanded beyond Europe, 
Asia and the Middle East, which 
constitute the immediate periphery 
of the Soviet bloc, to America and 
Africa. To Cuba he supplied crude 
oil and technicians to keep going the 


refineries which Dr Castro appro- 
priated from American and British 
companies; and he even promised 
to supply rockets, with which to 
threaten the U.S.A. To Guinea and 
the Congo he supplied technical 
and military aid on the same lines, 
though little good it seems to have 
done him in the Congo, at least for 
the present. There will certainly be 
other examples to come, in line with 
the same policy. It can only be a 
matter of time, perhaps a very short 
time, before Mr Khrushchev pays a 
personal visit to one or more of the 
new African states. 

The crucial question which these 
activities pose for the western alliance 
is whether their upshot will be that 
the countries concerned will ‘go 
Communist.’ If by that is meant 
that they will adopt radical and 
leftward courses in their economic 
and social policy, and turn to the 
Soviet bloc rather than the western 
powers for trade and aid, then it can 
hardly be denied that these things 
are likely, at least for the time being. 
But if what is meant is that their 
governments will be controlled from 
Moscow, like those of Czechoslovakia 
or Hungary, then that is much less 
probable. The Soviet Government 
has never yet succeeded in imposing 
its control over any country that does 
not lie on the immediate periphery 
of its empire, so that the Red 
Army can reach it overland without 
hindrance in case of need. Thus, all 
fears that Egypt or Syria or Iraq 
would ‘ go Communist ’ in the sense 
of becoming Soviet satellites have 
proved groundless, so long as the 
barrier of the C.E.N.T.O. powers, 











Turkey and Iran, lies firmly between 
them and the Soviet Union. The 
same is likely to be true for a long 
time to come of much remoter 
countries, in the Caribbean or Cen- 
tral Africa; and the expulsion of 
all Soviet representatives from the 
Congo tends to confirm that. But 
this will not prevent Mr Khrushchev 
from continuing his barnstorming 
performance in the under-developed 
quarters of the globe, so long as he 
has breath in his body; and much 
embarrassment to western policy is 
to be expected in their wake. 


The Opposition in Parliament has 
evidently decided that one of its 
main lines of attack upon the 
Government in the new session is 
once again to be on the operation of 
the Rent Act of 1957. It was the 
subject of a passionate outcry at the 
time of its passage, with threats that 
tens of thousands would be rendered 
homeless. But this prediction was 
not fulfilled, in part at least because 
of the restraining provisions of the 
subsequent Landlord and Tenant 
(Temporary Provisions) Act of 1958. 
The argument now is that the 
Government deliberately sought a 
merely temporary respite for the 
threatened tenants, lasting three years 
—in other words, until the General 
Election was safely over; and that 
the full injustice of the original Rent 
Act is only just beginning to be felt, 
now that the three years are over. 
Mr Brooke, the Minister of Housing, 
has lent some credence to this 
argument by his declaration, during 
the recess, that if landlords act 
‘unreasonably’ in increasing rents 
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now that they are free to do so, he 
will approve action by the local 
authorities to acquire their property 
by compulsory purchase. 

Rents have been frozen for so long 
while all other values have changed, 
that no one really knows any longer 
what a ‘ reasonable’ increase would 
be. The Opposition, of course, are 
ready with an answer: amy increase 
is unreasonable. Their decision to 
campaign on this issue is interesting 
politically for a number of reasons. 
It is one on which they can fairly 
easily unite, and therefore helps to 
distract attention from other issues 
on which they find unity less easy. 
It also happens to affect a number 
of fairly marginal constituencies in 
London, where some of the heaviest 
increases are likely to take place. 
But what is perhaps most interesting 
of all is that the class of people who 
are certain to suffer most severely 
from rent increases before the end 
of this year belong unmistakably to 
the middle class rather than the 
working class. It was from this 
section of the population that the 
Labour Party probably gained its 
overwhelming majority in 1945, 
which it has never since been able 
to win back. 

The Rent Act in 1957 set free 
from restrictions about 800,000 
houses and flats: those with a 
ratable value of over £40 a year in 
London and £30 a year elsewhere. 
These were less than 15 per cent of 
the houses or flats that were privately 
rented at the time, and they were of 
course the best of them. The 
remaining five-million-odd rented 
houses were left untouched by the 
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Act, and the Government declared 
in its Election Manifesto that there 
would be no further relaxation of 
restrictions during the Parliament 
elected in 1959. The enormous 
majority of working-class families 
are therefore still quite unaffected 
(except perhaps those who have 
* never had it so good,’ and therefore 
virtually moved up into the middle 
class). In any case the poorest 
section of the community could not 
be hard hit by the Act, because 
anyone drawing National Assistance 
would automatically get an increase 
of his or her weekly payment to 
make up for the increased rent. 

Mr Brooke can certainly not be 
blamed for acting too brutally. 
Unless rent restriction was to be 
allowed to distort the national 
economy for evermore, which no one 
could expect a non-Socialist govern- 
ment to do, the reform was long 
overdue ; and the gravamen of the 
case against the Government, if any, 
is that it has refused to go far enough 
or fast enough. Some interesting 
figures published in ‘The Times’ on 
6th September last show that up to 
last year, despite the operation of 
the Rent Act, rents had risen on 
average less than 50 per cent since 
the last year before the war, whereas 
personal incomes had very nearly 
quadrupled. In consequence, the 
percentage of the average family’s 
income spent on housing had dropped 
between 1939 and 1959 from over 
IO per cent to about 7} per cent. 
These figures, of course, cover the 
whole population, both those who 
have felt the impact of the Rent Act 
and those who have not. 
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If the abolition of rent restriction 
had been applied immediately and 
simultaneously to all the rented 
properties in the country, then 
certainly the increase of the average 
family’s expenditure on housing 
would have been much higher, and 
probably the relatively small number 
of people who are now hit would 
have been hit much less severely. 
But presumably also there would 
then have taken place such a general 
post of shifting homes all over the 
country as would have been quite 
unmanageable in a short space of 
time. Conservative critics ‘of the 
Minister may argue that he ought to 
have gone at least a good deal further 
in that direction, while Socialists will 
continue to argue that he ought not 
to have shifted from the happy 
position of before 1957 at all. Mr 
Brooke is very well equipped in skill 
and experience to beat off both 
schools of criticism. But the 
Government is presumably not blind 
to the fact that the Socialist line 
of attack makes much the better 
electioneering. 


A much more difficult problem 
for the Government in the new 
session of Parliament is likely to be 
the reorganisation of the railways, to 
which they are committed not only 
by election pledges but by a major 
statement of policy from the Prime 
Minister last March. A new policy 
has really been overdue ever since 
1953, when the Conservatives’ new 
Transport Act largely destroyed the 
basis of the Labour Government’s 
nationalisation of transport in 1947, 
by removing most of the road 
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transport from the British Transport 
Commission and returning it to 
private ownership. But what form 
is the reorganisation of the railways 
now to take? The Government has 
talked generally of decentralisation, 
and appointed a committee to 
examine the ways and means. While 
its report is still awaited, the House 
of Commons’ own Select Commit- 
tee on Nationalised Industries has 
produced in the meantime an in- 
teresting report on British Railways 
(H.M.S.O. 254 of July 1960), which 
has both the advantages and the 
disadvantages of being an all-Party 
document. 

The chief advantage is that it shows 
how wide is likely to be the common 
ground between the Parties when 
the Government’s plans are debated. 
Although the common ground 
consists mainly of matters of fact, 
they are fairly wide-ranging in their 
implications ; and it is striking that 
only one paragraph in the report 
failed to obtain unanimous agreement, 
after discussion and amendment, and 
therefore had to be deleted. One of 
the most interesting points, bearing 
upon the Government’s policy of 
further decentralisation, is that it 
would be quite wrong to infer from 
the announcement of such a 
policy that the British Transport 
Commission is grossly over-weighted 
at the centre. In fact, out of a total 
staff of about 750,000, only 766 work 
at the headquarters. On the whole, 
the Commission earns good marks 
for efficient management, progressive 
outlook, and even for a healthy degree 
of decentralisation already. 

It goes without saying, and it is 
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naturally one of the most emphatically 
agreed conclusions, that almost all 
the Commission’s problems are in 
the last analysis matters of economics. 
They have earned a profit only in 
one year (1952), and they have 
built up no reserve. They cannot 
pay sufficient wages to attract staff 
in competition with manufacturing 
industry. The Guillebaud Report, 
which came out earlier in the year, 
will of course oblige them to do just 
that; but where will the money 
come from? On this point another 
of the Committee’s discoveries is 
relevant. It is that, whereas prices 
generally in Great Britain have risen 
by over 70 per cent since 1938, 
passenger fares and freight rates have 
both risen by considerably less than 
§0 per cent. In other words, we are 
not paying nearly enough for the use 
of our railways ; and it also turns out 
that those who are farthest of all 
from paying their way are the short- 
distance passengers on stopping- 
trains, who are perhaps the least 
well-off section of the community. 
Even so far as freight is concerned 
(which is the most lucrative item of 
revenue) things are bound to get 
worse before they get better, because 
the most profitable freight in the 
past has been coal, which has been 
declining in quantity for some time 
and can only decline further as a 
result of the heavy increase in coal 
prices in September. 

Although it is obvious, then, that 
the community as a whole must pay 
more, it is not obvious which pocket 
the money should come from. 
Should we each individually pay 
an economic rate for the services 
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we use? Sometimes the Select 
Committee goes near (but not the 
whole way) to saying so. Or should 
we foot the bill as taxpayers, 
regardless of our own personal 
requirements ? The dilemma raises 
the whole question of the proper 
basis for a public service. Is it 
to put commercial considerations or 
the public interest first? Roughly 
speaking, the British Transport 
Commission has been told to do 
both. Much of its present trouble 
springs from this confusion. But 
the Ministry of Transport, as its 
parent body, asserts that there is 
no real dilemma, because the public 
interest is the concern of itself, the 
Ministry, and only commercial 
considerations should influence the 
Commission. Such a rigid division 
of responsibility is obviously asking 
too much, especially when the 
Commission has (and rightly ought 
to have) what the Select Committee 
calls an ‘extreme sensitivity to 
public opinion.’ 

It is here that the chief dis- 
advantage of the Select Committee’s 
unanimity becomes apparent. The 
correct balance between commercial 
considerations and the public interest 
(with its economic corollary, the 
decision whether to make up the 
railways’ deficit by charging higher 
rates or by a subsidy from the tax- 
payer) is one that cannot be expected 
to be struck by a committee represent- 
ing equally strongly held views for 
and against private enterprise. It 
is remarkable that a Committee 
consisting of seven Conservatives, 
five Socialists and one Liberal 
agreed upon so many things (though 


the Liberal seldom attended its 
meetings). It did, indeed, reach the 
remarkable conclusion that ‘ there 
is no doubt that a large-scale British 
railway system can be profitable.’ 
But it did not solve the Government’s 
problem, nor could it have been 
expected to do so, by explaining 
exactly how the trick was to be 
worked. 


The year 1960 in Africa should go 
down to history as marking a turning- 
point not only in the African peoples’ 
relations with Europeans, but also in 
their relations with each other. It is 
still impossible to say with confidence 
exactly how many new African states 
have come into being during 1960, 
because some of them are already in 
the process of breaking up; the 
Congo, for instance, and the Mali 
Federation, which seems now to 
have dissolved irretrievably into its 
four component parts. But on any 
calculations, the number of new 
sovereign states is well over a dozen, 
with more to come in the next few 
years. And even before they have 
had time to recover their breath 
from the shock of emancipation, 
they have come sharply up against 
the further shock of having to deal 
with each other. 

The idea of ‘ Pan-Africanism ’ has 
for many years alarmed Europeans, 
and inspired Africans, with the vision 
of a vast, homogeneous union of 
all the black races. Some, more 
thoughtful and less ambitious, talk 
only of an ‘ African personality,’ or 
in French negritude, much as the 
idea of being European appeals to 
many people whether or not they 














believe in institutional unification. 
But Africa is far more diverse than 
Europe ; and what is more, Africans 
who live in different parts of the 
continent know about as much of 
each other as Europeans did in the 
Middle Ages. As a direct result of 
crises like the disintegration of the 
Congo it is only now that they are 
beginning to come face to face with 
each other. 

There have, of course, been African 
conferences and similar mecting- 
grounds for many years. But these 
brought together only the more 
educated Africans, who already knew 
a good deal about the world, inside 
and outside Africa; and these were 
an untypical minority. Now, with 
the United Nations’ intervention in 
the Congo, the ordinary Ghanaian 
and Moroccan and Ethiopian has met 
the ordinary Congolese and come to 
grips with some of the problems 
from which colonialism had, rightly 
or wrongly, sheltered them. It 
cannot have been a pleasant experi- 
ence at any level; and it is said to 
have been M. Lumumba’s fellow- 
Africans who did most of the straight 
talking which sometimes brought 
him more or less to reason. 

The terrible experience of the 
Congo is only the most extreme 
example of the difficulties facing 
inter-African relations after inde- 
pendence. It is not the first, and it 
will not be the last. Africans, so far 
from being in any sense one entity, 
are separated from each other in every 
imaginable way: by race, colour, 
religion, culture, political experience, 
and means of communication. The 
last is perhaps the most serious 
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barrier. It is both geographical and 
linguistic. For instance, communi- 
cations are still so undeveloped in 
Africa that the railway systems are 
generally confined to a single territory 
so that one can seldom go by train 
from one to another. To fly from 
East Africa to West Africa one would 
normally have to go via Rome; and 
a telephone-call from Accra to Cape 
Town would be likely to be routed 
through London. The total lack 
of physical communication between 
Africans in the past accounts for the 
dangerous delusions of most West 
Africans about South Africa, when 
they clamour for a total take-over of 
the Union by their ‘ brothers,’ the 
Bantu (who have no affinity with 
them at all), without having the 
faintest conception that Johannesburg 
is in fact a vast European city. 
These gaps can and will be filled. 
But the barrier of language will 
remain. No black African state yet 
has a common African language even 
within its own frontiers, let alone 
with any other African state. In 
every case the lingua franca, both at 
home and abroad, is European: 
English, French, Portuguese, Spanish 
or Afrikaans (developed from Dutch). 
Dr Nkrumah of Ghana can talk easily 
enough to Dr Hastings Banda of 
Nyasaland, but hardly at all to Mr 
Kasavubu of the Congo, or even to 
M. Sékou Touré of Guinea, with 
whose country he has nevertheless 
formed a political union. Presumably 
the African political leaders of Angola 
and Mozambique, when they emerge, 
will be able to talk only to each other 
in Portuguese, and to no other 
Africans at all. Certainly there will 





be no ready facility of communication 
except between those who have 
accidentally shared the same colonial 
destiny. There are already signs 
that those whose Hngua franca is 
English are beginning to look down 
on those whom circumstances obliged 
to adopt some other European 
language. 

The spirit of Pan-Africanism is 
going to have its work cut out 
to reconcile all these inter-African 
disparities and jealousies. Will it 
succeed any better than Pan-Arabism 
(which at least has a common 
language to work in) or even Euro- 
peanism? There is indeed one 
rather unexpected advantage with 
which the African peoples start out. 
With unfortunate exceptions, like M. 
Lumumba in the Congo and Jomo 
Kenyatta in Kenya, the African 
leaders have shown themselves on the 
whole to be reasonable and moderate 
men. Examples are Mr Nyerere of 
Tanganyika, M. Houphouet-Boigny 
of the Ivory Coast, Chief Luthuli of 
South Africa, and three or four 
equally eminent names in Nigeria 
(which has reached independence 
with the advantage of having a strong 
parliamentary opposition already 
functioning). But so far their wisdom 
has only been tested in their dealings 
with Europeans, their former or 
present masters. It remains to be 
seen how effective it will be in dealing 
with each other. 


The enigma of Russia can be 
regarded nowadays as almost trans- 
parent compared to the enigma of 
China. It is even harder with the 
latter than the former to get reliable 
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evidence, and the art of interpreting 
it is much less advanced in the hands 
of the contemporary Sinologist than 
the Kremlinologist. But one of the 
few fairly dependable conclusions 
that can be reached from a comparison 
of the two great Communist govern- 
ments is that the Chinese are readier 
to take risks, even to the point of 
recklessness, than the Russians. This 
may be due simply to the contrast of 
youth and middle age. The Chinese 
Communists, after all, have been in 
power only just over ten years, the 
Russian Communists over forty. 
The contrast is apparent both in 
foreign policy and at home. In 
foreign policy there is the recent 
example of the controversy between 
the Russian and Chinese leaders over 
the question of the inevitability of 
war between the People’s Demo- 
cracies (meaning the Communist 
bloc) and the ‘imperialist camp’ 
(meaning ourselves and the Ameri- 
cans). The controversy has become 
almost public, because of the need 
to brief Communist Parties in the 
rest of the world about the issues 
and the course of the argument. It 
appears that Mao Tse-Tung believes 
war with the ‘imperialist camp’ to be 
inevitable, and quotes Lenin in sup- 
port; Khrushchev does not believe 
it to be inevitable, and dares to 
suggest that a good deal of water has 
flowed under the bridge since Lenin’s 
day. The Chinese have certainly 
been behaving in recent years in 
conformity with Mao’s interpretation 
—for instance, when they risked war 
over the offshore islands in 1958, and 
suppressed the autonomy of Tibet in 
1959, and encroached on the borders 























of India this year. Khrushchev, on 
the other hand, appears to have been 
trying to exercise a restraining 
influence on Mao; and however 
aggressive his language and out- 
rageous his behaviour towards the 
Western governments, he has always 
stopped well short of the risk of war. 

In domestic policy, the readiness 
of the Chinese Government to run 
risks has taken the opposite direction. 
They carried much further than 
Khrushchev ever did the policy of 
liberalisation which began in 1956 at 
the Twentieth Party Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, and they 
swung back much further in the 
reverse direction when it failed to 
work according to plan. This hasty 
oscillation between extremes may 
also be regarded as characteristic 
of an immature government. The 
whole process, which was more 
than a little obscure at the time, 
has now been methodically ex- 
amined and documented in an 
admirable study sponsored by the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, with 
an introduction by Mr Roderick 
MacFarquhar and an epilogue by 
Mr G. F. Hudson. Two more sober 
and erudite critics would be hard to 
find. 

* Let a hundred flowers bloom, let 
a hundred schools contend,’ was the 
slogan with which Mao Tse-Tung 
launched this extraordinary episode 
in a speech on 2nd May 1956. At 
first the Chinese people could not 
readily believe that the intention was 
really to allow them to speak their 
minds and say what they liked in 
criticism of the Communist regime, 
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with a view to improving it. (How 
right they were, as it turned out !) 
But gradually their hesitation was 
overcome: very gradually, at first, 
and then quite suddenly. Nothing 
much happened at all until Mao made 
a second speech on 27th February 
1957, which was called ‘On the 
correct handling of contradictions 
among the people,’ and was intended, 
in Mr MacFarquhar’s words, ‘to 
provide the essential theoretical 
underpinning for a lasting “liberal” 
policy.’ It was followed on 30th 
April by a directive from the Com- 
munist Party on the ‘ rectification of 
its style of work.’ Then the Party 
propagandists went out to tell the 
people that they really were being 
allowed to criticise freely; and 
the fun began. It was all over by 
the second week of June, more than 
a year after Mao’s speech on the 
‘Hundred Flowers’ but only a few 
weeks after the people had begun to 
respond. 

The story of those extraordinary 
few weeks of free speech is put 
together entirely from Chinese news- 
papers published under Communist 
rule, with a running commentary by 
Mr MacFarquhar. There can be no 
doubt about the authenticity of the 
evidence. The quotations are divided 
into chapters by subjects, showing 
the reactions to liberalisation of the 
Press, the learned professions, 
peasants and workers, students, 
national minorities, and so on. The 
strength of anti-Communist feeling 
seems clearly to have taken the Party 
leaders by surprise. Mr Hudson and 
Mr MacFarquhar agree that Mao 
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Tse-Tung really believed the Chinese 
people were sufficiently united and 
happy under Communism to make 
relaxation possible. When the Party 
leaders came to assess the results of 
the ‘ Hundred Flowers’ experiment 
after reimposing controls, two things 
must have particularly worried them. 

The first was the width and the 
depth of the gulf that had grown up 
between the Party and the ordinary 
people. It is emphasised in every 
chapter, again and again. One 
startling example, hardly what one 
would expect in a People’s Republic, 
is the complaint that Party officials 
used to ‘ play tennis under thousands 
of lights glittering like daylight at a 
time when power was in short supply.’ 
Many other quotations to the same 
effect could be given. Even more 
disturbing must have been the second 
discovery, that the majority of 
students and even young workers 
detested the Party. Ten years of 
Communism had not sufficed to 
indoctrinate the youth of China any 


more than it did that of Hungary. 
Moreover, their interest in the 
western world was striking. They 
wanted to read Gide and Hemingway, 
to establish a ‘Hyde Park’ organ- 
isation, and even (rather belatedly) 
to practise Dadaism. 

With this interest in the West went 
a strong antipathy to Russia, among 
Party members as well as outsiders. 
The blind imitation of Soviet methods 
regardless of Chinese conditions was 
constantly criticised. It is interesting 
to learn incidentally that there are 
not enough competent translators of 
Russian in China; and that the 
Chinese public had not even been 
allowed to know the contents of 
Khrushchev’s celebrated speech to 
the Twentieth Party Congress, which 
set off the campaign of ‘de- 
Stalinisation.” Mao was quick to 
slam the lid back on the Pandora’s 
box he had opened, but not before 
a number of bogeys had escaped, 
which will haunt him for many years 
to come. 
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